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But we'll do our best endeavour, one was, and why the other kept anceasingly pacing up and down along 
8 I ly ig h A ly v R 3 . Mighty Czar! the quarter deck (this is an activity and moveability utterly incompre- 
To convince you of your folly hensible to the Turk) ; at last, apparently unable to solve the reason of 
We are strong when duty calls, the latter, he removed his pipe, and asked my opinion of the former. 
DREAMS And since reason will not teach you, “Bayerim, Capitaine (by your leave, Capitaine),” for so was I called 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 
For the New York “ Albion.” 
THE MILL. 
I dreamt last night a dream of home, 
I dreamt I stood beside the mill 


And saw its waters dance and foam, 
While the old wheel was whirling still. 


For every turn that wheel hath made, 
A minute of my life hath sped ; 
The wheel’s the same,—but I’m afraid 
That Time hath changed me, heart and head. 


Yet peace hath come with many years 
To me, if not unto the mill ; 

For I have lived away my fears, 
So—let the wheel go whirling still! 


SHELLS. 
I dreamed last night you brought me shells, 
Great shells of chocolate and pearl, 
Or those long cones which ocean-belles 
Use, to put emerald locks in curl: 
And large white cups with scolloped rim, 
Cut out like waves, so sharp and fair 
As if the sea had willed, when lost 
Some mark of home they still should bear. 


A FRAGMENT. 
I slept and dreamed—-before me stood an arch-- 
A sabred ogive—-framed in carvings quaint 
Whose curious sides rose from an antique base, 
En-niching in their course full many a saint 
Or demon grim, whom age had worn alike : 
While here and there a trailing ivy hung, 
As if old Time, like artist void of skill, 
O’er over-finished work had drapery flung. 


And all unheeding through the arch I passed, 
When lo! another life seemed gathering round : 
New years were added to the past, and forms 

As yet unknown stole o’er my spirit’s bound, 

Yet laughed to me like friends, and when I turned 
In bashful wonder from their merry eyes, 

I felt that they were friends of days to come 

In other countries, and ‘neath other skies. 


ANGEL-VOICES. 


“ Tonitrua in somnis sunt angelorum sermones. —ASTRAMPSYCHIUS. 


Not as the mystic sprites of old 
Spoke with a gentle voice from streams, 
Not from the Loxian caverns cold, 
Or from Dodona’s talking trees, 
Or from the murm’ring evening breeze, 
Did angsl voices speak in dreams : 


Bat with the solemn thunder tone 
They spoke the first great spirit tongue, 
As God in glory called alone 
On that first wild and wondrous morn, 
While waking Light was scarcely born, 
To Chaos, when great Time was young. 


THE MIRROR. 
In my sleepe dreaming, 
I saw a gleaming 
As of a loste starre shining on the grounde ; 
And stealing to it 
Leste I mighte rue it, 
A silver mirrour in the grasse I founde. 


Yet in the mirrour, 
By some strange errour, 
My bearded face coulde I by no chance see :~- 
’T was thy face only, 
Which lived there lonely, 
And gazed as if from windowe, out on me. 


And from my dreame, love, 
It thus dothe seeme, love, 
That I, dear hearte, reflected am in thee : 
And thos discover 
That I thy lover 
Have ever been, and ever yet will be 
Philadelphia, Morch 20, 1854. 


A NATIONAL SONG FOR THE BALTIC FLEBT. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Don’t you know the wrong you're doing? 
Mighty Czar! mighty Caar! 

Don’t you see there's mischief brewing? 
Mighty Czar! 

France and England, one in council, 
Are impatient for the day, 

And are steaming to the Baltic, 
Ripe and ready for the fray. 

We have hearts that never, fail us, 
So look out for wounds and scars ; 

For there’s Charley Napier coming, 
With bis gallant Jack Tara! 

For there’s Charley Napier coming, 
With his gallant Jack Tars! 


Oh, you think you're very clever, 
Mighty Czar! mighty Czar! 


Here’s success to cannon-balls! 
You shall rue the day you roused us 
From the sleep of bygone wars. 

So, look out for Charley Napier, 
With his gallant Jack Tars! 
So, look out for Charley Napier, 
With his gallant Jack Tars! 


’Tis a foolish course you've chosen, 
Mighty Czar! mighty Czar! 
Russia’s strong, no doubt—-when frozen— 
Mighty Czar! 
’Twas not you that beat Napoleon, 
But your ugly ice and sleet ; 
And we'll profit by the warning, 
And we’ll try you with our fleet. 
Ere you feel the summer breezes, 
You may thank your happy stars 
If you do not yield to Napier, 
And his gallant Jack Tars! 
If you do not yield to Napier, 
And his gallant Jack Tars! 
——. 
THE CRUISE OF THE JEMILI 
BY LIEUTENANT THE HON, FREDERICK WALPOLE, R. > 
Call the watch—rapidly the noble eraft shot a-head, each sail trimmed, 
each rope coiled, the breeze quietly freshening and drawing aft, as, stand- 
ing from the land, she caught its true direction, The watch below jumped 
down, glad to be released from work ; the watch on deck disposed them- 
selves to rest, tired with the anxious toil of the last few days. All was 
quiet ; and, dismissing the officer of the watch, I walked thesolitary deck. 
Astern, the lofty land loomed darkly through the haze of the fast-closing 
evening; bright lights twinkled on the mountain-side, but the rapidly- 
increasing distance soon drowned them in the ocean. The pretty “ Jemili” 
speeds on her way, pettishly thrusting aside the tiny waves, as her sharp 
bow cuts their waters. High swelled my exile heart; bright hopes were 
stirring within me. Captain of a vessel of war, albeit only second, still 
all virtual command was mine; for the captain knew little, and cared 
less—so no blame rested on him, be was content. Well were my exer- 
tions repaid; months of drill and management had worked up the raw | 
material of which the crew had been composed, into fair efficiency ; and 
they were perfect at least in the first lesson--obedience to command. By 
care and attention their prejudices had been overcome; their bigotry di- 
rected, and fanaticism led, until each deemed the Capitaine, all Giaour 
though he was, their kind friend and steady protector. No crew had so 
much pay, or such full rations ; few such bard work, certainly, but none 
so much rest; and though the rule was of iron, it pressed evenly, and 
their leader never spared his own toil. Long familiar with the coast and 
islands of the Sultan’s whole dominions, | had known each man’s home, 
and won his heart by describing it to him. Sharing their toils, a bond 
grew up between us; sympathising with their griefs, prophesying their 
success, exciting their patriotism, they adored me, and the vessel now was 
worthy of any leader, even were he, as 1 am, a son of Venice, a descend- 
ant of the great Dandolo. Proudly my eye glanced along the deck, 
scanned the battery, each gear in order, ropes taut,—all shipshape ; and, 
come what might, my duty had been done, and pride whispered loud, that 
the hour of action would be one of glory. Slowly rose the young crescent 
moon, so palely bright, so softly beautiful, tinting the mountain peaks 
with mellow light, as it lingered on their summits, and that orb is the 
gis of our cause, beneath which the exile trusts to conquer—this, the 
emblem of the only banner floating for freedom—this, the faith he must 
advance to breathe. Close history, forget tradition, invoke no crusa- 
ding hope, no word of Christ or Christendom ; the Cross is against us, 
and, if we may pray, it is, that crescent moon will ride in glory, and 
light us on, shining for our cause, bearing freedom and |.fe to Europe and 
her people. 

Slowly it rose above the loftiest peaks; the Mountain of Mist is envel- 
oped by her glory ; well may she throw bright halos round, for she lights 
the land of the Tchercass, the eyrie of freedom, the homes of the brave, the 
first-born and noblest of our race, the unconquered Circassians. Shine on, 
my Isis, journey on in splendour to the West, leaving behind thee glory, 
lighting to the coming dawn. 

Success, beyond my utmost hopes had crowned my enterprise ; the mis- 
sion so delicate, nothing but my unknown and unfriended position had led 
me to undertake, had been accomplished; arms, ammunition, salt, mes- 
sages, hope, encouragement, had been conveyed safely to the coast, and 
welcomed by Circassia’s noblest nobles. We had told the taleof Islam at 
war with Russia, of her sympathy with them, and of her prompt and en- 
ergetic assistance. Chiefs grown old in battle had wept like children at 
the news; youths thanked God that they began their career at such a 
juncture ; mothers prayed for fertility to swell the heroic band,—the very 
children cursed their youth, that debarred them from the etrife. The fiery 
word, War, had sped with lightning speed, till, from the Kouban to Tiflis, 
all were on fire in the cause, and Victory, victory! God with us! was the 
cry heard in each deep valley and moaptain home,—echoed on the Cas- 
pian, resounding over Dagestan,—blessiog the messenger, fresh hope en- 
tered every heart, and nerved each arm anew, 

The moon rose on the ocean, the mountains sank beneath the horizon, 
and the vessel sped impatient once moré to re-enter her native Bosphorus, 
to rest in her own calm home of sweet waters. Asail! aeail! the cry 
was re-echoed from the deck, and broke on my slumbering ear. It is war 
now; no times of sloth or peace, and I eprang on deck to take the mea- 








| the boy shall not fall unavenged.”’ 


“what itis!’ “A frigate, Effendi.” Mashallah! it is God's work ; of 
what nation’’’ “Her sails are dark-coloured,—the Sultan’s are white ; 
her bowsprit has much steeve ; her topsails are very deep, and narrow 
in the head : she is...... Russian.”’— Haugh! curse him! Gell” (come 
here, to his boy), bring coffee,”""—and he sipped the tiny draught, soon 
brought, as quietly as if all Russians were where Russians ought all to be. 
“ Capitaine,’ he added, when he had returned the cup, and thanked God 
for it,‘ are you sure?’ “ Sure,’’—* Aferin! (it is good), Gell, bring my 
sword and pistols ;"’ and he was soon entirely absorbed in screwing the 
flints tightly in, and doubling the already too-strong charge, uttering 
curses on cold and Giaours; then asking pardon for coupling together 
what was God’s gift, with what had, in his opinion, a different origin, he 
blessed both, and uttered confused ejaculations about swords, resignation, 
ramrods, and faith. . 

Rapidly the sail bore down upon us, having evidently made out what 
we were, and keeping up 80 as to cut us off if we continued on our present 
course. It was with a melancholy feeling that I watched ber approach 
and saw our distance lessened, and with it our chances of escape. By my 
side, as I stood on the poop most anxiously observing her, was @ young 
boy whose education and instraction had long been my great care. When 
the first enthusiasm of war had fired the people of Stamboul, and all were 
ina delirium of excitement to do battle for Islam, bis mother, a poor widow, 
had brought him to me and placed him under my care, saying, “I have 
nought else, but freely I give to God and His Prophet this my whole 
wealth, my own rich priceless treasure, take him, and let bim fight in the 
foremost ranks for his Sultan and his faith.’ The excessive docility of 
the boy bad soon won my favour, and all the instruction I could give he 
had, repaying my toil by his intelligence and affection. So much had he 
grown to me, that I felt for him all the affection of an elder brother, and 
hoped to see him rise toa great career; he now approached me, and 
touching his cap,a European accomplishment he was very proud of, asked 
if I wished the Russian stopped. “Alas! Afi, that is beyond your ekill, 
even not all the books you hate so ean show you how to do that” 
“ Would she stop if a man fell overboard?’ he asked, eo mildty in hie low 
soft voice.’’—* No, not even that, | fear, would make her touch a rope. 
No, Afi, there is hope, and that is all.” “ Capitaine,” said the boy start 
ing in front of me, hiseye flashing, his cheek scarlet, all his little form 
animation, “ the time bas come, I feel it, my mother whispers it in m 
ear; tell her, Karindach (brother), 1 obeyed you, tell her there A 
no God bat God; God be with you, my brother, bless you, kee 
you ;” he seized my hand, again and again kissed it, pressing it 
to his burning brow and throbbing heart, and then, God of mercy! 
sprang on the davitend. I was transfixed as his purpose baret upon me. 
One look at me—a yell of triumph—“ I come, I come, Allah! Mother!” 
and he sprang over the stern. I could not move ; my very beart was sick 
within me; but see, he rises. “ Pull the life buoy ;” it fell into the surge 
astern; ‘turn the hands up; bard a-port the helm, there ; jam itdown.” 
* Haugh !” spoke the captain, dropping bis pipe and sitting open mouthed. 
“Let tly the studding-eail sheets and haulyards; let fly the starboard 
braces; brace up, men, brace up! tear the ropes; ten thousand devils! 
On sped the foe, nor paused ber course 
as the life-buoy swept past her bow, almost beneath her lower boom, Use- 
less sacrifice, ill-fated boy—angel martyr, never was purer or more high- 
souled spirit taken back to its Maker. He floats, he floate! he gains the 
lifebuoy, which, fired as it fell, rolled on the waters—there is hope for 
him yet. On came the frigate—on like a bull in his rash, nor started « 
brace or rope. We were a mile ahead ere she could realise the circum- 
stances, but then round she came with a sweep, studding-sails flying, and 
ropes adrift; the race is closer. “ Achmet, keep your eye on that life- 
buoy, loose it, and —-—— Pilot, take the helm ; ail topes taut—sit down, 
men; let nota finger move.’ The awe-stricken crew at once obeyed ; 
her trim is perfect, each sail stiff as a board, baulyards taut ap, bowlines 
like harp-strings. “ Kase the jib-eheet, there ; enough, enough.” Now if 
the does not do it she never will ; she steers herself just a touch of weather 
helm, and dives at the swells and jamps over the rising seas casy as # rock- 
ing horse. We had now a good look at the foe, who well on our weather 
quarter, kept away to meet us, The veaselsapproached each other rapid- 
ly, but our adversary, too eager, loses his weathering. “Now, petty off 
cers and captains of guns, to your quartere ; east loose your guns and pre- 
pare for action, the rest sit fast; gunners to the magazine; powder-boys, 
down for your powder; Sergeant, put all lights out, “ Afret (curse 
him),”’ said the captain, as he looked at bis buruing pipe-bowl. “Smoke 
away Effendi; make the most of it; and now, my meo, my children,” 3 
cried, raising my voice, “courage is good, but skill is better; obey me, 
and think (my voice choked) of Afi, the martyr to your cause—Allab 
bless him!” A deep yell of “ Afi! Allah!” was the response, and I felt 
they meant it, and would avenge him ; for myself, I felt tiger wish for 
blood and strife, close, deadly strife. 

A paff of smoke, a bang, and a round shot came hopping along the wa- 
ters, falling short to windward. “Up with the colours, men; nail them 
to every mast,” and two officers, proud of the distinction, sprung up the 
rigging to obey my order. The tap of the tomahawks on the nail heads 
was drowned by the whiz of a second shot, which crosed our wake astern. 
The men rushed to their quarters as I epoke to them; obeying my orders 
to lie down: another and another followed fast; but. as yet, the range 
was too long for any, bat most uncertain firing. “ The fellow cannot fire ; 
my men, wait a little, steady, yet be patient, and when you fire, remem- 
ber, Muchaver Pasha, and let every ehot follow his instructions, “ Naw 
ear, Nassar! (victory, victory!) was their shouts as they crouch- 
ed in ready preparations round their guns. Again the mde, and it 
ran along ber side as she fired her whole foremost guns; and then, as if 
no longer able to restrain ber impatience, she kept right away, running 
down for the corvette, touching in her weather braces and standing right 


’ 





sure of the stranger ; friend or foe? fight or fly,-which? The wind was 
on the beam.—a keen air, chilled in its paseage over the Crimea, or in its 
birthplace amidet serfs and snows. The dise of the rising sun rested on 
the waters, whilst athwart its bright circle stood a black line, but for its 
position hardly discernible ; a sea-practised eye soon made it out a sail, 
and a large one. Slowly rose the orb of day, shedding light around, and 
throwing the stranger out in stroog relief. 
foretopmast studding-sail, lying a point or so more off than we are, it 
must be one of the squadron from Sokum Kalaah ; the mountaineers said 
there were four there, two heavy frigates. and two large steamere,—pra- 
dence forbad a nearer acquaintance. Come, little Jemili fly for it now. 
The vessel hauled up in close parsuit, following almost in our wake, but 
we rapidly drew a-head, and dropped the pursuer, till she was but a mere 
thread on the borizon. Oar fears had scarce ev ‘sided, when the ery rose 
again: Where away? where ’——On the beam ; Gad every eye was directed 
to the spot. 

The next was an anxious hour. Hassan Effendi, the captain, came on 
deck, and sitting on the poop wrapped up in fors, smoked his chibouk, bis 





attention equally divided between the eail and me,—wondering what the 


A large vessel, royals eet, and | 
settled over to ber list as the wind filled the distended canvass. 


towards us. Nearer and nearer. “ Yellab, yellah,”’ cried Haeran, as be 


| sat on the poop, his whole countenance glowing with excitement ; “ fight, 


capiteine, fight, fire! Hell—Jebannum—Afret—Allab.”—“ Quiet, Has- 
sau ; an hour more and we are safe, or, if not, there is all day to fight” 
The frigate was now rapidly drawing aft, but closing fast. “ Steady, 
steady at the helm; up with it men ; the wind heads ur,” and for a ee 

the sails flapped impatiently ; but off she went, flying to the spokes, - 


Rue#tiat was now on the quarter and hung jo the wind, as it headed her, 
losing @ good deal of ground before ehe was full, and ber yard: braced up. 
“ Now keep ber full—lap full, sailor, and let ber go through it Hassan, 
the labber has lost his weather-gauge, and if all hold« we are safe.’ 
 Afrerim!” cried Hassan, aad renewed his pipe. The breeae freshened 
fast, the royal masts tremble like bows, the ying jib-boom points away to 
leeward. “ Hold on, brave spare; bang tight, good rope ; a whole life 
now rests on every strand.” Our foe bolds bis own by every nai in our 
bottom ; he rather gains ; we must cat awa and ease ber: yet, stay one 
moment more. “ Ali, I will come, sail through the fleet to eave 





you, the Russian fleet all drive between as. Hold to thy ark of 
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safety, Afi; clasp the buoy.” But what! it cannot be—it cannot be! my 
eyes deceive me-——they are dim ; yes, ye@, it is, it in! whe slacks ber rig- | 
ing; she slacks ber backstays; there, there, they clear them away. | 
hy she would have caught usin halfao hour, and now we are free, free! | 
In her impatience, the enemy had slacked up her lee rigging to increase 
the veewe!'s speed. 

“ Bout ship—steady, men, steady! Keep ber full for etaye!’’ Our deep 
waist, high bulwarks, and great raised poop, bid the movements of ou 
meo covering the manceuvre, and their men, were visible, still busy clear 
ing away the lee backstays and rigging, while ours repaired, unseen from 
ber, to their stations. “ Ready ©! down with th round with the 

ards, men ; haul at all bow-lines; come baal al! taut 
ay! to your guns——to your guns! man the starboard broadside—steady 


here, belay e- 


men. Let every shot tell—mind the roll! a thousand piastres for the 
man whose shot cuts his foreyard in two bite, or who wounds it. Ready | 
with the foremost gun!’ Fearfully near were the two vessels and as the 
Jemili regained her way on the new tack, it became evident che would 


pot pass two cables’ length to windward. The frigate ran on as before, 
but suddenly her bow flew up in the wind, and she was hove in stays. 
Not having had good way on her, she did not #pring ! iff readily 


but, hanging a second, lost her fore-reaching, coming, however, round ; by 
Providence the breeze freshened at the moment; « crash and fa nd her 
foretopgallant mast snapped, falling through the fore-topeai!, and rending 
the sail, in the bunt from head to foot-rope ; another second, and her fly 
ing jib-boom goes with the jerk, and the broken spar, fast by the stay, 
bursts through the jib; her way lost, she hangs in the wird, her hands 
rush forward to repair the disaster, ber forecastl crowded, our broad- 


side beare—ehe is aback “ Now, sone, now, remember A fire! fire! | 
bang her, pilot, hang her; keep her in the wind. Again, boys again!” 
and the second broadside, shot from the side, sped well ae the first ; the | 
raking fire took its full effect, bow, forecastle, main-deck, all were «wept, | 


and the crash of spars, and yells of agony arose on board her; her helm | 
shifted, and sternway on her the frigate cast to starboard, thus presenting | 
her bow to a third broadside, which told with full effect ; but off she fell 
and was soon before the wind, and rapidly increasing ber distance from 
us. For a moment thoughts of pursuit and capture occurred to me, but 
it was butforamoment. All beaten adrift. worsted ag she is, tattered, bat- 
tered, crippled, she could take two vessels such as the little Jemili yet. | 
So keep her full, and now for Afi, God save him!’ The crew cast long- | 
ing glances at the retreating foe, and half regretted the parting, but a few 
orders made them bustle about, and then, having secured the guns, they 

indulged in kief, and with it all the listless apathy of their nation return- | 
ed. Kchmet, the second lieutenant, had lost sight of the life-huoy in the 
confusion and excitement of the action, but now again ascended to the 
fore-topmast-head, and endeavoured to sight it. The vessel was edged 
away a little, look-outs stationed at every point, and I ascended to the 
mast-head, scanning the horizon with anxious glances. A «mall Turkish 
ensign had been fixed on the staff of the life-bnoy, and the staff itself 
Jengthened, so the chances were far from desperate. As soon as the dis- 
tance had been retracked, I hove the corvette to, and nearly every eye on 
board looked eagerly around. My eyes ached with the perseverance of 
my gaze, and fancy fifty times deceived me into seeing our search ; but 
be, not a trace appeared; the hours wore on, and the last rays of hope had 
died away, the crew resumed their seats, and with pious words and holy 
resignation exclaimed, it was God’s will. My Catholic heart hardly echoes 
the sentiment, nor could I answer Hassan’s * Sellim Tuslim (resign thyelf, 
and thou wilt be protected),” with the pees conventional answering 
phrase. He then ate his meal, and invited me to join, thinking that my 
grief waa wrong and unseemly. I bad just resolved to quit the spot, and 
making sail to pursue our voyage, when a long cry of triumph arose from 
the forecastle,* Afi! Afi!’ In a moment I was forward, and there, be- 
neath our very bow, was the buoy. The ship, though hove-to, and her 
main yard to the mast, had forereached a little, and crept so ahead, draw- 
ing instinctively, may I say, or providentially, to the place ; the quarter- 
boat dropped almost ere the order was given, a few strong strokes, and 
the buoy and boy were hauled into her stern-sheets, and hoisted up in the 
boat, and handed on board. Wrapt in the folds of the flag lay the gallant 





boy, his fez gone, his long hair hung round the staff, which his white arms 
bared in his exertions, clasped with desperate energy, as the whole was 
handed carefully to the quarter-deck, for to separate the two seemed im 
ible. His head moved, and one general shout proclaimed “he lives! 
lives!’ The doctor now attended, and, keeping back the crowd, the 
staff and flag were taken from his grasp, and the body borne to my cabin, 
which was shut from all intruders. My own duties kept me on deck, nor 
dared I inquire for the patient, so fearful was I of my new hopes being 
dashed to the ground just as they were born. Quickly the vessel flew on 
her own course, as filling and tacking we renewed our track for the Bos- 


My duties were performed, and pespenety every minutia of them was 
lingered over before I sent for the doctor; he was still with bis patient, 
but would come directly. It was sunset before he did, and with many 
technicalities, a form of speech he excelled in, added that there was every 
hope. He was an Italian, a most skilful practitioner, and one in whom I 
had great faith. Unlike our countrymen generally, he was niggard of his 
words, save the longest and most incomprehensible medical ones: the 
merest stomach-ache, in his relation became a mighty affair, and though 
on all other subjects taciturn toa fault, on this be was overwkelming. 
Men, in his eyes, were subjects, and everything was subservient to science, 
and | half believe he considered war as a merciful dispensation for provid 
ing practice. As fellow nationists we were much together, at least, dur 
ing the earlier months of our acquaintance, until 1 found that he looked 
on mankind only with reference to their constitutions. scenery as affecting 
health, water as creating malaria, and mountains as catarrh and colds. 
He now disgusted me by a long lecture on the probable effects of excess 
ef excitement on fair-haired persons, and while I was in an agony to see 
and bear of Afi, he was confusing me with long Latin words. It, however, 
appeared that the boy must be left alone, and time would develope the 
rest 


On descending to the state cabin, I found Hassan diligently employed 
in concocting the bulletin of his action. He sat upon the divan which 
ran across the stern ; on the deck before him was the scribe, a poor Chris- 
tian, who contrived, however, to repay the humiliation of his position by 

ulating nearly all the income Hassan had: once in his debt, the latter 
bad never extricated himself from the incumbrance, and the apparent 
cringing sycophant was the real lord and master. AsTI ate my dinner, 
the matter of the report was in full discussion, Hassan appealing to his 
attendants, who stood around for confirmation and support in the won- 
drous details he dictated to the scribe. He put the stranger first seen at 
daylight down as having played an active part in the action, but retiring 
early thoroughly beaten, and, though dismasted, effecting an escape 
through her wonderful sailing. As I said nothing, and the attendants 
oried peki, he proceeded, ‘amidst many blessings on the Padishah, to re- 
count how he captured the second frigate, and that I, the capitaine, obey- 
ing his orders, did wonders. ‘“ Waugh! How noble!"criedall. “ Hassan 

endi—Arslan min Islam, the Lion of Islam! Generous as brave. Oh, 
capitaine thank him—say Mashalla !”’ 

* IT shall come upon you, Hassan, for a share of prize-money, if you 
took her,’ I said. 

“ Eb wallah,” he said, “ we must sink, ber, then: I never thought of 
that. baad ty her down as—as a line-of-battle ship, and say she must 
have sunk—did sink—Afreet! may God confound them all.” 

Vainly I protested, and said such untruths were sure to receil on him 

If 


“ If it is God's will, so be it. You Franks know nothing; | let you 
command the ehip, do let me at least write the dispatches. ou don’t 
think the Captain Pasha believes them, do you! Not he—making a sign 
with his finger, as of cutting, takes half; then another sign, half that, and 
then again, until holding up his fore-tinger, and putting his thumb to the 
first joint, there is very little left, and that is truth. Were I to tell the 
truth—bare truth, he would say Hassan is a fool, or Hassan Bey is too old 
for a command, or Hassan has not seen anything ; he is blind not to see 
the Russians are in Sebastopol, the Black Sea is empty of those sons of 
Tblees. No, Hassan Ber, thanks be unto God, is a sailor, you are his best 

taine, come and sit here, Ibnee (my son), and we will..... Eb wallab. 
it , another glass, and to Jehannum with the Moscopbs.”’ 
» “ Land—land!” It was early dawn ; ahead lay the land,--all astern 
the ocean we had left, and on the Jemi/i flew. ‘The entrance from the 
Black Sea was shut in as we were a little to the south, and the mountains, 
on either side, close it from a distant view. Nine knots on the log-reel 
soon ran us in; and as we closed, a cutter was observed under the land, 
working up for the entrance. “A Russian, Hassan, for a month's pay,” 
Icried. “ Aferin! (it is good)” said the skipper, thas involuntarily clo- 
sing with my bet. Our colours were hoisted, and al) the crew gathered up 
to witness the chase. ‘ Out reefs, lads,” and the points were loosened, 
the sails up almost at a word. “ Royals on her, Achmet,”’ and she flew 
with the crowd of canvass. The cutter saw us, bat showed no colours. 
“ Clear away the bow-guns, sons of Islam—steady, steady at the helm.” 
Our adversary had meanwhile stood in close to the land; but unable to 
fetch the entrance, spite of all her screwing up, wae compelled to tack, 





or ran en alternative the high iron-bound rocks, with deep 


Che Albion. 


water to the brink, offered small temptation for. She therefore tacked, 
standing out to meet us “ Ready, forward!” I cried, as we got our dis 
tance. Scarce had I spoke when the cutter yawed, and a heavy shot 
came ripping through our foresail, tore our mansail, flying aft, struck the 
water just astern. It shook the charcoal ont of Hasean’s pipe, whocursed 
the shot’s mother as his servant readjusted hie fire. “ Quarter, men quar- 
ters! and cast loose ; he means to fight. Now then, forward! fire when 
your aim is on.” Oar shot grazed the water just to leeward of her. 
* Allow a little windage, captain, or your gun will only hurt the waters ; 
only take her while she is in stays,”’ for as the bay opened she hove about. 
“ Well done, well done!’ The shot took her as she flew round, and the peak 
dropped as the baulyards were cut through, and now she opened un us 
from her long after pivot guns, firing high, bat well. Crash, crash, went 
our epars, as ber heavy shot flew among them ; nor were we slow to re- 
turn the flery challenge ; and as the Jemi/i flew rapidly after ber, over- 
hauling ber fast, her decks were swept repeatedly. Two men took her 
helm ; each were shot down ; but another succeeded, and her peak haal- 
yards were re-rove in spite of our fire. On our own side her fire did 
much damage ; and more than one gallant fellow proclaimed the unity of 
God, and the name of his Prophet, as he was shot into eternity. Hassan’s 
pipe was sent to shivers, and he commenced cursings aiternately with 
texts of pious import. But now we were compelled to discontinue our 
fire, for on rounding the point of Beicos the whole Anglo-French fleets 
broke full in view ; and so close were we before they were seen, that our 
shot would have fallen in among them. The cutter, after a few more dis 
charges likewise ceased, and keeping away put more canvass on her mast, 
setting square sail and running jib. And there before us lay the mighty 
fleets of the two mightiest powers in the world, line upon line, tier upon | 
tier, awfulin their majestic strength, overpowering, even in their repose. | 
A load cry burst from my excited crew as they surveyed the sight, and 
saluted the mighty force as friends and allies, welcoming them as come to 
do battle for Allah, El Sultan, aud El Huch. The cutter flew straight for | 
the fleet. as a dove oft, when sore pressed, takes refuge in the arms of her 











nies; the corvette rushed on impatient to attain her prize, and 
| already were the boarders ready, crouching on the forecastle, eager to 
spring on the foe the moment we approached. Right a-head lay a mighty 


three decker, with an admiral’s proud flag at her mast-head, and the huge 
ensign of England at ber peak; the cutter passes her bow, the corvette | 
leaps almost on her, as we near her quarter ; the cutters rigging passes 
cross the folds of the flag as she shoots beneath her stern. *‘ Up, braves !’’ | 
I cried, as I saluted the flag, and sixty of my men sprung ready at the | 
call. Bright gleamed their flashing blades; fire shot from their black 
eyes, as | sprang on the bulwarks to lead them on ; the cutter, struck by 
our bow, flew up in the wind, the corvette alongside overhanging her 
whole length. “ Hold, hold!” cried a voice of thunder, and an English 
lieutenant, who had boarded us unnoticed, came to my side. *‘ The British 
admiral forbids your capturing that vessel.” ‘She is my prize. Board, 
men, board!’ lLroared, at the utmost stretch of my lungs. “I have, 
sir,” said the Englishman, in execrable Italian, ‘“‘ to inform you that the 
admiral will not allow you to touch that veesel.’’—“ And sir,” I said, 
‘‘ what are you here for, as friends or as foes?’’ ‘‘ Not to argue,” he re- 
plied, ‘ but to order.”"—* Dothatto your own people,” I replied ; “ she is 
mine, and I have her ; see, her crew are beaten below, and my men only 
await my presence to seize them ;” for the Russians had rushed below as 
my boarders dropped on their deck. ‘‘ You must not keep her,’’ said the 
lieutenant ; “see the signal to man our boats, and compel you to relin- 
quish the cutter. Sir,’ he added, saluting me politely, as he drew his 
sword, * You are my prize,—prize to her Britannic Majesty for transgres- 
sing her moral support.” 

* Prise, par Dieu! never! Back to your boat, or I cut you down. 
Back, men, vack on board, every one of you; there, bring her ensign ; 
back, back! brace round the head-yards; there, steady ; meet her with 
the helm ; brace by again,” and tearing the cutter’s mast out of her, as 
her rigging caught our waist-anchor, we shot ahead. And well it was; a 
hundred boats, a thousand oars, each pulled by lusty arms, were in hot 
pursuit. The lieutenant remained on the deck, as if uncertain how to act. 
I told him to put up his sword, or he would have it taken away from him. 
He looked uncertain for a moment ; nor did I like to touch him, he look- 
ed so brave, so eager, and so manly. Observing, however, that we drop- 
ded the boats fast, he sheathed it with a bang ; and turning to me as 
coolly as possible, said, “ Well, sir, you are off—escaped—clear gone with- 
out—no. You are off. What will you do with me?’ ‘“ With you,” I re- 
plied, “ wish you a very good morning, anda more honourable mission 
next time.’’ As we gained the entrance of the bay | hove to, fired a gun 
of defiance, and then put the Englishman into the boat, which returned 
him to his ship. 


BREAKFAST WITH THE BLACK PRINCE. 


We were going ten and a half, the lee topsail braces and top-gallani 
bowlines checked, three reefs out ; the ship lying down to the land-breeze, 
but the water smooth asa millpond. It was a tine-weather evening ; the 
sun gone to bed, the moon rising. We were not far from Cape St. Nicho- 
las Mole, and standing northward along the west shore of St. Domingo. 
Navassa lay far to leeward, and Cape Tiburon—which is Cape Shark— 
was long out of sight astern. 

Ahead sailed the Sybi//e frigate, flag-ship of Sir Home Popham, com- 
mander-in-chief on the West India Station, and our design was to pay a 
visit of ceremony to his sable majesty King Christophe, whose dominions 
constituted the northern portion of the island. 

By carrying much sail, our little sloop of war kept up with the frigate, 
and we entered the roadstead of Cape Henry at the time predicted. Those 
of us who desired it, were allowed next day to join the officers of the Sy- 
bille, and at seven a.m. we were all present at a grand parade of the gar- 
rison, which numbered three or four thousand men. 

But who was Christophe? One of the most extraordinary people of his 
time. He had a black court, and maintained an orthodox Red Book, with 
a ‘“ peerage,”’ and a ministry of able men with French titles, such as the 
Duc de Marmalade, and the Comte de Limonade. But these ministers 
were saved much trouble in administration of affairs by his Majesty’s own 
wonderful capacity for business. Politic, astute, he was governing Haiti 
with more wit than was displayed by many an European monarch.— 
He drew the string rather too tightly, as after events showed. But his 
reign followed that of the bloody Dessalines, one of whose generals he had 
been. 

I found all the world speaking French in his dominions; for as all the 
world that has heard of Toussaint Ouverture knows, the negro kingdom 
has been based on a French colony. Buildings, fountains, fish-ponds, 
parks, bridges, all were French. The royal palace was the Tuilleries in 
miniature. It had its gardes de corps, its sentries en grande tenue, its 
parade ground, levelled and in the trimmest order. The town, however, 
seemed to be made up of the remains of former grandeur--a place of 
melancholy squares and grass-grown streets. now halfinruin. In the old 
times St. Domingo was tropical France, and Cape Henry—then Cape Fran- 
cois--little Paris, having for rival only Fort Royal of Martinique. I speak 
here of the northern portion of the island ; for the south-eastern is Spanish 
—that is to say, Spanish-negro. 

The southern parts of the island, broken into rocks of fantastic shape, 
covered with foliage and luxuriant verdure, and gladed down to the 
bright sea in park-like beauty, present a matchless picture to the eye. 
Were it not for the heat of climate, fatal often to the new-comer from 
Europe, and the living things of tropical danger that haunt its waters and 
its earth, St. Domingo would be an Eden. I have still remembrance of 
Aux Cayes and Isle de Vache on the south-western shore, and a day’s 
ramble there. The weather was not oppressively hot, for it was early 
March ; but as I walked along the shore--sprinkled, as it was, with “ sun- 
beam shells’’--the water looked so clear and inviting, that 1 determined 
on a plunge. I got into one of the deserted boats, and pushed off into the 
calm and tideless sea. There could be no danger in bathing so close in, 
and I was getting ready for a spring overboard in five feet water, when a 
shark swam, fin up, between the boat’s nose and the beach, close under 
me. “ Thank you,” thought I, “for showing yourself. I think I will not 
bathe to-day, my friend.” 

I landed again, and rejoined our party just in time to witness a strange 
bubbub. They were hauling in the seine. a great commotion was inside 
—tish jumping in every direction, and the water was lashed into foam by 
some great fellow. An alligator was entangled in the net. We happened 
to be near the mouth of a small stream which these creatures frequented. | 
The net was landed, and the beast dispatched by the third lieutenant, who | 
struck it on the head with the back of a hatchet, fracturing its skull. It 
proved to be a young one, of about nine feet long, and was afterwards 
taken on board as a curiosity. We were then new to the West Indies, or 





we certainly should not have taken it on board. The smell of musk 
emitted by the carcase was so strong, that the abomination soon was | 
slip into the water. After such experiences, we learned to think | 
of English parks and bills, and little English trout-streams with respect ; | 
they no longer seemed tame to us in contrast with the richer beauties of 
the tropics. 
I 1 be spinning my yarn into a tangle if I donot mind. With leave 
I will go back to seven a.m., and be witnessing a grand parade of the gar- | 


April | 


rison of Cape Henry. The Prince Royal commanded. He was a stout 
young negro in general's uniform, a crimson coat with gold emtyoidery, 
white leathers, and military boots; all from top to toe—boots, face and 
lace—shining in the bright morning sun. It was a dismounted parade - 
for there were three regiments of cavalry on the ground (the Life Guards. 
probably) and half-a-dozen of infantry of the line. besides part of the foot 
household brigade. There was scarcely so much glitter as there might 
have been. The arms, not browned, were yet rusty—perhaps from the 
night dew—and the cavalry appointments were somewhat dim ; in fact, 
there was suggested to our minds a great scarcity in the island of Bath 
brick, rotten-stone, and heel-ball. The dragoons were most ferocious 
looking fellows. “‘ Dismal the rattle of their harness grew,’’ as they 
marched past at quick time. They wore the brass helmet of the French 
heavy horse, with its red hair hanging down behind, and finished with q 
tuft in front; high boots, green coats, and crimson breeches, with black 
belts. They had muskets instead of carbines, huge spurs, and the long 
straight cavalry sword hooked up for marching. Altogether they looked 
very unclean and rusty; but fierce, dangerous, and service-like, every 
man black as a cloud full of thunder. An English officer of Highlanders 
near me, whom we had brought up from Porte-au-Prince, affirmed that 


the wheelings were precise and well executed, the trumpet-calls exact 
each point of war beaten on the drums, and the whole thing admirably 
done, 


The troops seemed indeed to live under strict martial law, and wen 
through a parade in mortal terror. Their adjutant and instructor was q 
Prussian disciplinarian of unbending severity. 

The parade over, and still before breakfast, we were summouved to be 
presented to their Majesties. The transition from the noise of war with- 
out, to the repose of grandeur within, was very noticeable. No man could 


have gone better through the whole ceremony of the presence chamber 
than Sir Home. He was a dignified as well as intelligent officer ; wh 


} 


while he sacrificed nothing of position or rank, yet conducted every cir- 






| cumstance of his visit in such a manner as could not fail to gratity the 


king, whose guest he was. He may have had some little difficulty in keep- 
ing so many sailors, mostof them very young men, in hand ; butaltogeth 
er, he had no great reason to complain of us--and he did not complain. 

The Queen and the Princesses Améthyste and Athenaide stood in rank 
as at a St. James’s drawing-room, having dames d’atours and maids of 
honour in attendanee, pages, and lords in waiting. For the satisfaction 
of my fair readers, I have great pleasure in stating that clear muslin over 
purple silk or satin was the general wear. All were in grand costume, 
and the men covered with embroidery. The marvellous things that had 
been done by the Court friseur that morning witb the negro hair made it 
impossible for us to confine ourselves to silent wonder at the wigs we saw. 
Christophe alone was plainly dressed—that is, by comparison. There was 
a quiet display of regal circumstance about his Majesty that was a little 
striking. He seemed to have taken Napoleon for his model in attire, as 
in many other things; wearing the dark green chasseur coat, white ker- 
seymere knee-breeches, and purple morocco boots to meetthem. He had 
the silver cross of St. Henry, his own order, on his breast : ne other orna 
ment ; and be was carrying a three-cornered hat under his arm. 

Thus, then, the royal family of Haiti, held a reception ; officiating at it 
with a French grace, surrounded by a court brilliant in costume, and 
equal in dignity and resplendency of paraphernalia to the whitest of im- 
perial circles. Having backed myself out, and again edged myself in 
amongst those who had the entrée, I became the observed of a maid of 
honour. But I had eyes only for Christophe, and at him I was gazing 
with a stare more sailor-like than courtly. Mademoiselle de Limonade, 
the brown and lovely maid of honour, took upon herself to school me. 

* Eh bien, monsieur, comment le trouvez vous ?”’ which would say—* J 
hope you will know him again !” 

* How dol tind him!”’ I replied, talking my English idioms into French 
words, “ For all the world like Napoleon.” 

‘For all the world!” said Mademoiselle, with some dignity. “ But, Sir 
the King is for himself, and for no one else.” 

“Pardon,” I replied ; “ is he not for his people ?”’ 

“ Oh yes, certainly yes,’ exclaimed my fair friend, much delighted, and 
smiling as she made a graceful half-curtsey, which has never been mad: 
better in England. 

“ And I had seen the great Napoleon, then! How? when? where ‘” sh: 
wished to know. 

“ Tt was on board the Bellerophon, at Plymouth.” 

‘“* And what was he like ?—-how was he dressed !” 

“For all the world,” I replied, “like his Majesty—except the boots ; 
because when I saw him, it was after dinner.” 

“The deuce !’’ exclaimed Lady Katharine, laughing—but that surely 
was ee a courtly word—“ But you have no mosquitoes then at Ply- 
mouth!” ‘ 

The lady left me to tell the Queen, as I supposed, that I was the man 
there present who had seen Napoleon. From her Majesty, she passed to 
Christophe, and interrupting a conversation with Sir Home, made to him 
some laughing communication—dpropos to his boots, no doubt--and told 
her story perhaps with embellishments, as a glance at myself and a smile 
from the King implied. 

Breakfast was prepared for us in a spacious room, and eaten from the 
most superb English china. There were two tables, a seperate one--round 
which was the royal family assembled--being placed apart from the long 
set-out, where the black peers mingled with their white acquaintances. 
At the first table sat the admiral at the king’s right hand, with one or 
two highly-favoured lords, and as many ladies in waiting ; amongst whom 
figured the damsel who had favoured me with her attention. The enter- 
tainment was—except the Coalbrook Dale breakfast service—in all res- 
pects French. Light wines were there in profusion, claret of the best, 
preserved fruits, and more substantial though at the same time more 
mysterious products of Parisian cookery. Of course, too, there was deli- 
cious coffee. 

I sat down between two dukes, whose titles I failed to catch ; though 
one sounded like De Bossu, and over him I upset a bow! of brandy-fruit, 
in turning quickly to the elbow-touch of a servant. Great was the dis- 
comtiture of my noble friend, who struggled in vain to remove the syrup 
with his doyley, from velvet cuff and gold embroidery, and continually 
muttered, in terms fortunately unintelligible to me, what I have no doubt 
were maledictions on the awkwardness of all seafaring people. The King 
soon after this rose frem table, and all followed his example, when my 
thickest neighbour De Bossu had to sustain the stifled laughter and con- 
dolence of his peers—and a great deal more pity from the peeresses, who 
gathered round. I was quietly informed that my friend was a very pep- 
pery man ; and, finding all my own endeavours after peace to be quite 
vain, I departed, leaving him among the ladies. 

We are apt to laugh at some of the St. Domingo titles. Let me observe 
that the Comte de Limonade was Minister for Foreign Affairs. and wrote 
state papers that would have done credit to a Metternich. These duke- 
doms and countships were derived from extensive districts, containing 
fine estates of the same name, and as large as some German prineipalitier. 
We did not laugh at Prince Puckler Muskau when he stepped from his 
carriage at Mivart’s, covered with orders, rings, and gold chains. Why 
laugh at Limonade, who is not more given to such puerilities ? 

Dessalines—prince of cut-throats—having swept the country of every 
French soul ; Haiti lay then at the disposal of Christophe. He did what 
white men, in like circumstances have done ; gave to his nobles, lands— 
and let the commonalty occupy where they might. He did also what 
white people have not always done, instituted colleges, and established 
Lancasterian schools over his kingdom. 

It was arranged that we were to go to Sans Souci the next morning-- 
there were several royal chateaus, and one called “ Délices de la Reine” 
—but the Sans Souci was the gem, and at Sans Souci it was proposed 
that we should spend a day. Nine or ten carriages accordingly waited 
for us at the appointed hour. each with its noble owner in attendance ; 
and, into a handsome chariot drawn by six horses, I stepped with a brother 
officer. 

The vehicle was the production of Long Acre, and the silyer-mounted 
harness seemed of modern date. In other respects the set-out was old 
French :—the postillions wore long coats of pink and green, with cocked 
hats and tails, and jack boots. They carried enormous whips ; which, 
however, the brisk looking bays were not likely to need. The men bowed 
to each other, smiled, spoke Jasmin and La Fleur, caressed their horses, 
and mounted with a “ca, ¢a’” anda “hola!*’ So away we went. 

I need not describe our visit to Sans Souci;the Haitian Balmoral. We 
were told of a strong fortress among the mountains filling the horizon in 
which the courtiers fabled that there was a royal treasure to the amount 
of sixty millions of pounds value, no more and no less. We wandered 
with black maids of honour over lawns smiling with the richest and softest 
beauty. We dined luxuriously from tables covered with the finest damask, 
and set out with a profusion of rich plate. We were served by footmen 
in the royal livery of blue and black, with thin shoes and silk stockings. 
When the cloth had been removed, though thirty years have passed since 
then, I still remember the grizzled head of Christophe as he rose to epeak ; 
and, being overcome with some thought, passed his hand before his fore- 
head, and sat down while the breeze was sighing audibly in the thick foli- 
age outside an adjoining open window. 









































































































































1854. 


We left Haiti after the stay of a day or two, and were, I believe, at Ja- 
maica, when a vessel from Monte Christi, a port on the northern shore of 
St. Domingo, brought important news. This was two months after our 
visit to the Black Prince. My captain, crossing over to the side of the 
deck where I was, and holding a letter in his hand, told me of Haiti be- 
ing in revolt, the government upset, the King dethroaed. Christophe had 
been seized with illness ;—poison was hinted at. His English doctor pre- 
scribed for him in vain ; and, while he lay thus prostrate, a revolution broke 
out. It begun with the mutiny of one regiment, the ringleaders of which 
were immediately shot. The flame, however, spread. The Englishman 
was offered untold riches, could he but enable the King to sit his horse 
for one hour, balf an hour, ten minutes:—in vain. Christophe was able 
only to think, to plan, and to give orders from his couch, that never were 
ybeyed. Partial riaings took place amongst those who had considered them- 
selves hardly dealt with. Pillage began ; massacre followed. The royal 
guards poured out of their barracks into the great square before the palace— 
Christophe’s proposed ten minutes might have bound them to him ; but 
they joined the movement. Obnoxious officers were sacrificed upon the 
spot, the Prussian adjutant being the first to die. The Prince Royal was 


forced into the ranks, his uniform having been first torn from his back, but | 


he himself was only maltreated; for being popular, they did not kill 
him. Christophe, lifted into his carriage from a back door, fled at a gal- 
lop for his mvuntain fastaess. The garrison at that still remained 
faithful. 
The Queen and the Princesses escaped on board a merchantman which 
arried them to Eagland. Amongst the domestics of the palace, there 
were, as ever, some devoted people who perilled gladly their own lives to 
save their master and his family. The mountain hold proved to be no 
shelter for the king against a host. The country rose, the troops follow 
2d the flying monarch, and he was soon surrounded in the den to which he 
had escaped, by a mixed multitude. Christophe saw then that his hour 
was come: mercy was not to be expected trom a rugged populace and a 
revolted Prawtorian band. He was summoned to surrender, and replied 
by discharging a pistol into his own heart. So he died. The mob sack- 
ed his treasure tower, and if they carried away property worth sixty 
millions of pounds, somebody's nest must have been very warmly fea- 
thered. 
As a man and a king Christophe may have deserved his fate; but as a 
giver of good dinners, whose politeness and whose champagne I had ap- 
preciated, he is remembered by me to this day, as a man whom it was 


surely barbarous to crush. 
ee 


CAPTAIN M‘CLURE, R.N 

Notwithstanding that many articles on Arctic research have appeared, from 
time to time, in this journal, we are induced to copy from the Dublin Univer- 
ity Magazine the following complete and most interesting summary of the 
subject, in the belief that it will be acceptable to many readers. Its length, 
however, compels us to divide it into three parts.—£d. Albion. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of pride and pleasure that we claim the 
Discoverer of the North-west Passage as a countryman, and place him 
in “ Our Portrait Gallery.” 

His father, Captain M‘Clure, of the 89th Regiment, served with great 
distinction under Abercrombie in Egypt, and was beside that brave ge- 
neral when he fell mortally wounded at the battle of Aboukir. In 1806 
he married Jane, only daughter of the Venerable Archdeacon Elgee, rec- 
tor of Wexford, but survived the marriage only four months. The post- 
humous child of this union was Robert John Le Mesurier M‘Clure, the 
subject of our memoir; born in Wexford, at the residence of his grand- 
father, Archdeacon Eigee, January 28th, 1807, where he remained for 

the first four years of his life, under the care of his young mother, who 
had the singular destiny of being widow and mother in one year, and be- 
fore she had attained the age of nineteen. The sponsor for the fatherless 
child was General Le Mesurier, hereditary governor of Alderney, a man of 
immense wealth and noble character. A peculiar friendship had existed 
between him and the elder M’Clare ; they were brother-officers, and Capt. 
M‘Clure had once saved the general’s life in Egypt. From this a promise 
arose, the general having then no children, that should bis friend ever mar- 
ry and have a son, he would adopt him as hisown, Accordingly, when 
the young Robert was four years old, General Lesurier wrote to claim 
him, in fulfilment of this promise, and he was taken to Alderney by bis 
uncle, the present rector of Wexford, who describes him as being then sin- 
gularly attractive, and remembers well the fearless pleasure manifested 
by the child, even at that age, at being on the water for the first time. 
From that period till he was twelve years old, young M‘Clure resided in 
the princely residence of the governor, as the adopted child and son of the 
house. But then, an unlooked for change took place in General Le Mesu- 
rier’s family. After twenty-three years of childless marriage, his lady 
presented him, in three successive years, with tbree sons, the youngest oi 
whom is now the inheritor of his father’s vast wealth and munificent 
apirit.* 

Young M‘Clure was sent to Eton, and from thence to Sandhurst, but 
the military profession was distastefnl to him ; and in a short time, with 
the love of adventure instinctive to his nature, and the rashness of six- 
teen, he left the college with three young noblemen, fellow-students there, 
and proceeded to France, determined never to enter the college walls 
again. : 

With undiminished kindness, General Le Mesurier now allowed him to 
select his own profession, and shortly after he was appointed midship- 
man on board Lord Nelson’s old ship, The Victory. 

With such associations he began his naval career. 

During the next ten years he served in various parts of the globe ; bis 
animated, elastic nature, full of life, energy, and mental force, along with 
the extreme fascination of his manner, gaining him the love of his bro- 
ther-officers, and the good will and affectionate interest of every com- 
mander he served under. 

In 1836, he had already served six years as mate, and passed his exami- 
nation as lieutenant, when, not being on active service, his destiny led him 
to the Admiralty to seek employment. On entering the audience-cham- 
ber, a high official, then present, exclaimed, “ M‘Clure, you are just the 
man we want. There is an expedition fitting out for the North Pole; 
will you join?” f 

The young officer was unable to pronounce at once. He retired to the 
anteroom, and sat down on a chair to meditate. The old porter, who was 
by, asked him, ‘‘ What he had on his mind? ”» M‘Cluretold him. ‘Well,’ 
gaid he, “ I saw Nelson sitting on that very chair, thinking just like you 
what he would do, and he took what they offered him. Do you do tne 
same.” M‘Clure accepted the omen, went back, and volunteered to join 
the expedition, then setting out under Sir George Back. 

This was the twelfth expedition undertaken since the year 1819, for the 
discovery of the north-west passage, that frozen phantom which bad been 
haunting the minds of navigators and commercial men for centuries. 

Within the limits of 234° from the shores of the known continent to the 
pole, the problem was to besolved. To search an area of the earth’s sur- 
face, above 8,000 miles in extent, yet untrodden beyond the arctic circle; 
to find the icy sea, and plough a channel through it from one great ocean 
to another ; or discover the fair and beautiful land, the Polynia, which 
tae Russians dream lies beyond the eternal ice barrier, up at the extreme 
Polar limit ;—these were objects that might well kindle the imagination, 
and inspire daring hearts with courage sufficient to make them brave all 
the terrible desolation and unknown horrors of the icy zone. 

Daring a long course of years, science and daring had advanced far 
upon the frozen regions, baptising cape, and bay, and beadiand, with 
names that in themselves are histories of heroism and suffering, unequalled 
in the annals of human progress, and still each step was a conquest upon 
the unknown. New seas, new lands revealed themselves to each succes- 
sive navigator. The grand object indeed was as yet anattained, bat 
every brave man fancied, as he went forth heroically to the ice-world, 
that periaps the glory of success might be bis. And when M-Clure, at 

twenty-nine, gave up all the brilliancy and beanty of life for the sunlees, 
silent, frozen region, where nature lies for ever a corpse, covered with a 
snow ehrond, who can tell what starry prescient bope may have lit bie 
mind, that by Aim the great problem of the centuries would at length 
be solved. 

To understand fully the nature of the great achievement of which Cap- 
tain M-Clure is the hero, we must take a glance at Arctic hietory--we 
must see how ten centuries had vainly dashed against the ice-bar. ier, 
which has opened but for him ; how the fine brain and intellect of Europe 
warred ceaselessly for 400 years against the frost giants; aud bow etill 
the best and bravest of Murope are found in the conflict, some as Conquer- 
ors, some as martyrs, till you can track the progress of the combat by the 
memories of dead men in their icy graves. 

From the earliest times, seafaring nations had tried to penetrate the 
mysteries of the Atlantic. The old Norse Vikings, as early as the ninth 
century, reached Icel .nd, where the Irish, it ia said, had even preceded 
them ; anda century later, Eric of Iceland, the first arctic navigator. 
“ set forth westward to search for other lands’ These Scandinavians, 
frem their wild sea rovings, brought back tales of lofty islands walled 
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with glaciers, and others so fair, they named them Green-land, and V'in- 
land ; but this land of grapes has never since revealed iteelf, thoagh 
searched for subsequently in all directions, from Labrador to the Azores. 
Wandering Mariners, too, in these northern latitudes, spoke of the strange 
barrier, “ neither earth, air, nor sky, but all three, through which it was 
impossible to penetrate.” Here, in this unknown ocean, tradition and fa- 
ble had placed their marvels—the island of St. Brenda. only visible at 
peculiar times and to favoured eyes; and that other strange island of 
gloom and mystery, five days’ sail from the Orkneys, to which the souls 
of the dead were ferried over at midnight, according to the belief of the 
fishermen along the wild seacoast of western Ireland. Here also Plato 
placed his Atlantis, and Strabo prognosticated that one or more worlds 
might be found there, inhabited by races different from the old continent; 
and still as the prescience of discovery haunted the human mind, all the 
great nations of antiquity came in turn, and gazed upon the Pillars of 
Herculesupon the mare tenebrosum, whose waters they believed, con 
nected Europe with eastern Asia. 

Two paths to India were indicated by tradition and science—the north 
west by the Orkneys, the Faroe Islands, and Iceland (that tried by the Vi- 
kings of Scandinavia): and the south-west, by the Canaries and Azores, 
tried by the maritimal Pheenicians. But no great and serious measures 
towards oceanic discovery were undertaken till the fifteenth century, when | 
the Portuguese took the lead in adventure ; their object being to effect a 
passage to India by Africa, in order to rival Italy, at that time carrying 
on her trade by the Mediterranean and Red Sea. Then the beautiful 
ocean islands were first revealed to Europe, and imaginations filled with 
the idea that other lands as lovely lay circled by its waters, awaiting | 
European discovery. 

The Portuguese succeeded. The path to India by the Cape was found, 
and the great ocean highway, eastward, to the Indies, opened for the na 
tions. To rival the Portuguese, Columbus conceived the bold idea of a 
western passage, across the untried waters of the Atlantic, and thus reach 


Cape. 
the stream of time, and he undertook the voyage confident of success, 
Thus the name of Columbus stands first on the list of those who attempted 
the western passage to India, and by so doing discovered a new world, 
The impulse given by Portugal and Spain continued with daring ri 


turies. Then was the great era of maritime progression through every | 
zone and every meridian of the earth’s surface—one of those singular 
epochs when the minds of men are all turned to one object—epochs which 
seem never to recur with similar unity and intensity of purpose. The 
traffic of the world was opened ; islands and continents rose up in grand 
succession before the advancing prows of the daring ships; but one thing 
was wanting to the completion of geographical science—the knowledge 
of the north-west passage to India across the Atlantic 

Great was the interest excited throughout Europe at the wonderful re 
velations of Columbus, especially at the Court of Henry VIL, when it 
was affirmed to be “ a thing more divine than human to sail by the West 
into the Kast, where spices do grow, by a way never known before.” So, 
five years after he had tried a south-west passage, and discovered the 
West Indies, Cabot led the first north-west expedition from the English 
shores, and the northern continent of America was discovered. Interest, 
heightened with suecess, and Sebastian Cabot, the son, undertook a second 
expedition. With two caravels and three hundred men, he set forth 
bravely, and reached Labrador, but “ durst pase no further for the heaps 
of ice.” Twice afterwards he essayed the north-west passage, ever in the 
hope of finding Cathay, and reached to the sixty-seventh degree, when a 
mutiny amongst his crew obliged bim to return. Still, even though he 
failed, honours, rewards, and a pension were bestowed on bim for bis ser- 
vices, and his memory has been transmitted to posterity as the “ great 
seaman.” 

The fifteenth century had now scarcely closed, yet all Europe was has 
tening to send forth her adventurers and victims to the ice-world ; for all 
human progress seems to demand human sacrifice. Two expeditions, un 
dertaken by the Portuguese, reached as far as Hadson’s straite, bat 
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Terrible mast the untried frost kingdom have appeared to the early na- 
vigators in their frail veasels, nove of which exceeded a hundred tons, No 
jwonder that we hear of how men prepared themselves for the fearful 
| north-west passage as if preparing to enter eternity. Davis complains of 
“the loathsome view,” and the “irksome noyse of y* yoe.” He named 
Greenland, The Land of Desolation, and the place where be found unho 
for anchorage—‘* The Bay of God's mercy,” yet be never wintered in 
those regions. Human courage had not reached that point of endurance ; 
but, strong in faith, he made thre voyages, helped on by the worsh! ful 
merchants of London, until mee would nol nger lend him money. “ This 
Davis (they said) hath been three times employed ; why hath he pot found 
the passage !"’ ' : 

And now comes the mournful story of Barentz, and the first recorded 
sufferings of human creatures in a Polar winter. He commanded an ex- 
pedition sent by Holland in 1594 to try the north-cast passage by Nova 
Zembla. On the first voyage they were stopped by the ice and had to re- 


| turn, first signing a declaration before God and the world that they had 


done their best to penetrate by the north to China and Japan. A second 
and a third time they ventured. On the last voyage the ice encircled and 
imprisoned them. There for eight months they strove as desperate dying 
men against all the horrors of darkness, cold, and famine. At lasts 
boat was built with the remnants of the ship. As they left the shore, 
Barents, the spectral leader of the ghastly crew, bade them lift him in the 
boat that he might gaze once more on the scene of his daring and his suf- 
fering, and so he died. A few of his men reached home to tell the tale. 
This was the first Arctic winter Europe heard of. 

A century bad now passed of trial and failure, yet the hope remained. 
£5,000 were offered by the merchants of London to the successful dis- 
coverer, Enterprise was stimulated, and an expedition set forth under 
Weymouth ; but scarcely had they made Greenland when the terrified 
crew mutinied, and bore up the belm for England. Weymouth, coming 
forth from his cabin demanded, “ Who bore up the helm?” “Owe ano 


ing the Spice Islands even sooner than the Portuguese by their new-found | AL .”’ they answered ; and so the expedition turned homeward 


A presage of the possibility of the achievement had come down | 


Still the merchants were undism syed, and they sent out Hudson, who 
opened the seventeenth century bravely. With one vessel and a crew of 


| ten men he sailed due north, totry the passage across the Pole, and reach- 


ed Spitzbergen ; then made an attempt to sail round Greenland and home 
by Davis’s Straits, but failed, A second and a third time be led his ship 


valry amongst European powers through the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- up to the ice barrier between Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, and was 


forced to return. The north and north-east passages were therefore con 

sidered hopeless, and he set out on bis last and fatal voyage to the north- 
west, sailed up the Straits that now bear his name, and thought he beheld 
the Pacific in the broad waters of the bay. But winter approached ; the 
ship wasfrozen in—the first British ship obliged to winter there. Cold 
and famine came upon the crew, with all their untried horrors. Hudson 
“wept out of pity for their hardships; but there was no pity for him 
amongst men who thought he bad led them out to die. They plotted dark 
deeds throughout the long frozen winter ; then when epring came, and the 
open water, they thrust Hudson forth, along with his son and six others, 
in an open boat, without provisions, and sailed away for England, leaving 
them to starve and die. Nothing more was ever heard of the murdered 
leader, who thus perished in the bay that preserves at once the memory of 
bis name, bis daring, and bis doom. 

Still the merchants continued their expeditions, telling their captains 
to steer straight for Japan, and bring home one of the natives asa rample ; 
and the usual record of failures follows, till we are arrested by the name 
of Baffin, memorable ever after as the discoverer of the finest bay in the 
world. He sailed round it, named Smith’s Sound and Lancaster Sound ; 
but did not expTore either, though suepecting the latter was the true por- 
tal to Japan. Baffin, who accomplished bis discovery in one season, never 
wintered in the ice, and appeared to think it would ever prove an impas 
sable barrier to the Pacific. The best chance, he said, would be to try the 
passage from the Asiatic side. So for twenty years, we hear no more 
of merchant expeditions. 

But the Danes, meanwhile, were seeking and enffering, starving and 
dying in the cause. Of a crew of sixty-four who wintered in Hudson's 
Bay, all perished, dying, one by one, of famine, disease, and despair. Yet 





perished there—their fate was never known, [ut failures are great teach 

ers. When the icy barrier was found impassable that lay along the north 

ern route to India, men turned hopefully tothe south, and the Portuguese 
had again the honour of the lead, when Maghellan, in bis ship the Victo 
ria,” passed from the Atlantic to the Pacific, through the straits that im- 
mortalise his name--passed to his death. A brief time after, he lay mur- 
dered in one of the ocean islands he had discovered. 

Hast and west, southward, the Portuguese now voyaged to India, and 
& passage east and west, northward, was therefore deemed equally attain- 
able. Soin the reign of the young Edward VI., a north-east expedition, 
by Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, was organised under command of the 
ill-fated Sir Hugh Willoughby—the first Koglishman who wintered in the 
arctic regions, and perished there. The year after his departure, some 
Russian fishermen found bim lying dead, and frozen in bis ship, the Hs 
peranza, his journal beside him, and all his crew lying dead around him, 
like 80 mapy ice statues. 

The efforts of Cabot bad stimulated all Murope ; and Cortez, not con- 
tent with the conquest of Mexico, offered bis services to Spain to discover 
the north-west passage, by simultaneous voyages along the Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts of America. His offer was not accepted, but Gomez, a 
Spaniard, ectually undertook to find a passage due north, and pro 
ceeded some way, but had to return without achievement or discovery. 


men are not deterred ; they seem even growing familiar with the idea of 
an Arctic winter. ‘Two othera are ready to attempt it—Luke Fox and 
Captain James, Charles I. gave them a letter from him, to be delivered 
to the Emperor of Japan in case of success, But they only reached Had- 
son's Bay, where they wintered, and with euch excellent arrangements, 
that they returned Lome without the lors of a single hand. There two 
commanders did good service, searching Hudson's Bay ; and, like others, 
commemorated their diecoveries by names expressive of fear and terror, 
hope and comfort, death and starvation, by which the Arctic map becomes 
the mental history of the Arctic heroes. Here frozen for ever in the eter- 
nal ice, are these successive records of human emotion ; grotesque names, 
too, at least to our ears. Thus we have “ Gibbon hia hole,” after Gibbon, 
who was blocked up there twenty weeks; “ Briggs bis mathematicks ;” 
“Fox his farthest.”’” But many are the records of sudden comfort vouch- 
safed, hoped realised, God’s mercy acknowledged— for they were Christian 
men, as all brave men mostly are; and from firet to last, from the time 
when Sir Hamphrey Gilbert stood on the deck of bis sinking vemsel, and 
called out to his crew, as they drifted in the darkness to death, * We areas 
near to Heaven by sea as by land,” to the hour when Franklin and Rich- 
ardson eat etarving in the desolate Fort of the Coppermine River by the 
unburied bodies of their dead companions; or M’Clure, in that frozen 
winter in the Bay of Merey, 2,000 miles from all buman aid, thanks “a 








Thus, before even the close of the sixteenth century, we find the pas 


tried and without success. 

In the brilliant court of Elizabeth the idea again revived, and Frobis- 
her sailed with three ships to find the north-west passage, which he consider- 
ed “ the only thing in the world yet left undone by which a notable mind 
might be made famous.’ All England felt interested in the search—the 
stately Queen herself, who ever appreciated courage and intellect, waved 
her hand to him at departure from the windows of her palace ; and on his 
return presented him a chain of gold with her own band, and conferred on 
him knighthood and an estate. Frobisher made three voyages with emi- 
nent success, discovered the Straits that still bear bis name, and for his 
bravery was “ much commended by all men, and specially famous for the 
hope he gave of reaching Cathay.” 

Drake was then in the Spanish Main. When satiated with plunder 
there, he passed through Maghellan Straits, boldly resolving to try whe- 
ther he could not reach home by the Pacific, eastward to the Atlantic. 
So he bore up northward, but reached no farther than California, his crew 
being unable to bear the colder latitudes; then sailed away across the 
Pacific, reached the Moluccas, and thus home to England, being the first 
Englishman who circumnavigated the globe. Of this effort to finda pas 
sage on the Pacific side, Barrow says, with singular prescience, “ Drake’s 
attempt is one of the most daring on record, as not a ship of any nation 
had as yet the opportunity ; and perhaps it had never entered into any 
man’s head to search for a passage on the west side of America, though 
it is most likely that by taking such a courseit may be found. It will be 
done.” And so it has, but not till two centuries and a-half after Drake’s 
splendid failure 

Great was England’s enthusiasm on the return of Drake. His ship, the 
Golden Hind, became the resort of crowds, and the cabin was a complete 
banqueting room. The Queen herself dined on board with the brave com 
mander, and“ there did knight bim, and advanced bim to the rank of ad 
miral, who, preferring the honour of bis country before his own life, with 
magnanimity undertook unwonted adventures, and went throngh the same 
with wonderful happiness.” The Queen likewise ordered the ship to be 
laid up in dock as a trophy ; and afterwards, when it fell to pieces from 
decay, a chair was made from the wood, and presented to Oxford. If 
such were the honours lavished upon the Golden Hind and her brave 
commander, what may not we expect when M‘Clure and the Investigator 
return, after having achieved what Drake could only attempt ? 

Still unbroken continued the snccersion of martyra in the cause of Arc 
tic discovery. Sir Humphrey Gilbert first wrote a treatise on “ The Prac 
ticability of a North weat Passage,” then eet forth with Sir Walter Raleigh 
to search for it. The expedition failed, and Gilbert weot alone upon 
a second voyage. The Queen, to evince herinterest, gavehim one of her 
maids of honour in marriage, sent for hie picture, and presented bim with 
a golden anchor guided by a lady. Thus, high in hope he set sail, but 
never returned. Ship, commander, and ¢ ew were seen no tnore. Raleigh 
led the next brave band, but steered southwards to avoid the polar 
dangers, and eo fell in with the whole line of Americancoast, from which 
resulted, rot the discovery of the north west passage, but the colon zation 
of America, and the up*pringiog of a great uation—Saxon aad Irish in 
blood and of Boglieh tongue. 

Davis, meaowhile, whore name has become part of our geography, was 
grinding bie ships amongst the ice up a4 high as seventy-two degrees ; 
and great service he accomplished —diecovering that great highway,Davis’s 
Straits, all have traversed since, and through which he affirmed “ the pas 
sage would certainly be found.” 


~ * By a straoge cvincidence, the Victorvs passes first from the Atlantic to the 





Pacific; and iv the reiga of Victorta the ret ship pamecs northward from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic. 


sages by the north-west, the north-east, and the due north had all been | 


beneficent Providence for His blessing,’ we have no record of a time 
when the daily prayer was omitted, or the daily trust in God grew faint. 

After the Restoration, we fiod Prince Rupert taking warm interest in 
the cause ; apd through bis exertions a charter was granted to certain 
merchants, giving them the trade and territories of Hudson's Bay, 
which jurisdiction was obtained over a district one-third larger than all 
Europe, under the name of “ Rupert’s Land.” For nearly two bundred 
years the Company have now been enjoying the enormous rights conceded 
by their charter ; and civilisation, withall ite gaiety, wealth, grace, and 
beauty, fills the region where Hudson found caly ice, silence, and desula- 
tion two centuries ago. The absolate rights granted to the Company 
checked individual enterprise. So, for fifty years, from Charles to George 
Il., we hear of no more north west expeditions, except a fatal attempt 
made by Knight, one of the Company’s servants, who perished with his 
whole crew in Hudson’s Bay ; though not till fifty years afterwards was 
their fate known, when an old Kequimaux related how they had all pe- 
rished, one by one, of cold and famine, till the last died, while trying te 
dig the grave of his last companion. The new Company were even sus- 
pected of discouraging enterprise, in fear of rivalry ; and as it was of vast 
importance to solve the doubt—say yea or no as to the existence of a po- 
lar sea communicating with the Pacific, Parliament, in the reign a 
IL, decreed a reward of £20,000 to the fortunate discoverer of the n - 
weet passage. This act remained on the statute-books for eighty-two 
years, and then, the chances of success appearing almost null, it was re- 
pealed in 1826; but the great achievement being at length accomplished, 
Parliament wilk no doubt, consider the right re-established. 

In consequence of the impulse given by Government, fresh aspirants 
for fame arose. £10,000 were raised by private subscription ; and, in ad- 
dition to the legislative grant, premiums were offered, in case of success 
—£500 to the captain, £200 to the lieutenant, and 4 proportionate reward 
to each officer and seaman. Two vessels went ont—the Dobbs and Calt- 
fornra—with orders to seck the passage through Hudeon’s Straite. At 
Wager River they were etopped by the ice, and wintered in a log-house, 
marvelling much at the new experiences of their prisoned life. The ink 
froze, the beer froze, all that was good in the brandy concentrated in a 
little lump of ice in the middle of the bottle, and the rest, when melted, 
was mere water ; the bedclothes froze to the wall, their mouths froze to 
the blanket ; their flogers to the iron they touched ; their lips to the 
glasses from which they drank, eo that the ekin was torn by the separa- 
tion. Yet they wintered on bravely in the “diemal dark weather,” and 
the “terrible black fogs,” till summer came, when they.got back to Eng- 
land, fully convinced of the existence of the paseage, but unable to claim 
the reward ; and no other north west expedition was attempted after this 
failure fur above balf a century, till we reach the times of Ress and 
Parry. 

T he nineteenth century opened with anivereal war, and men bad other 
work than maritime discovery ; but after the of 1818, a new expedi- 
tion was fitted out, consisting of four vessele. The Isabella and Alexander, 
commanded by Captain Ross and Lieatenant Parry, railed westward to 
search Baffin’s Bay; the Trent and Dorethea, with Captain Bachan, 
Commander Franklin, sod Lientenaat Beechy, eastward, wo try the pas 
sage by Spitsbergen and the direct north. 

The map at that time from Buffiu’s Bay to Bebring’s Straits was & com- 
plete blank. Even the bwy bad remained unexplored since Boffo swept 
round it, 200 years before. Bat during this expedition Sir Joba Roms 
completed ite ¢ rcumoavigation ; made acquaintance with the simple Be- 
quimaux tribes,* who till then believed themselves the ouly people in the 


* The E«quimanux thought the rhip a living creatare, and addressed it, “ Whe 
ere you?—what are you?—where did you come from?” They fully believed 
the ship and all the crew bad come down from the moon, aud watched sightly 
tw see them going up into the moon agaim 






































































































































world, and that all beyond was ice ; bebeld, for the first time, the beanti- 
ful red snow, whose origin was then unknown, extending for eight miles 
over cliffs, 600 feet high, thence named by him “ The Crimson Cliffs ;” en 
tered the magnificent mountain portals of Lancaster Sound, lifting their 
dark masses of granite and basalt from two to four thousand feet into the 
blue air; but, unconscious that through that portal lay the path to the 
Pacific, he tarned back, and so home to England, without wintering. 

Captain Buchan, meanwhile, with Franklin and Beechy, bad turned to 
the gloomy shores of Spitzbergen—the Spiked Mountains—and worked 
their way through ice-fields and labyrinths of frozen masses, till they 
reached the great ice barrier none had ever passed. Into this pack the 
ships were helplessly driven by a tempest, and warred with their terrible 

ponent for three whole weeks, when some special Providence released 
them ; but the ships were too much damaged for further progress, so they 
too steered back for England. 

But the year after, 1419, records one of the most remarkable voyages 
ever accomplished, in which Parry was commander. 

Lancaster Sound had never been explored; Sir John Ross imagined 
ita bay. Parry resolved to clear the mystery, and set sail with the Hecla 
and Griper, provisioned for two years. 

The voyage was eminently successful. Amid the excitement and cheers 
of the crews, he passed up the grand opening of Lancaster Sound, forty- 
five miles in breadth ; still onward by the bold coast and magnificent 
rocky walls of Barrow’s Straits, where a Dritish ship had never been ; on- 
ward still by lofty islands rising perpendicularly from the sea to the 
height of two or three hundred feet, till he attained the 110th western 
meridian, having never let go an anchor since leaving England ; and 
there, summoning his crew on deck, he announced that they had gained 
the reward of £5,000, promised by Act of Parliament to the first ship 
which reached that meridian beyond the Arctic circle. 

Winter was passed on Melville Island, in a place since ever memorable 
as Wintry Harbour—the first winter ever passed by British seamen in 
such northern latitudes. When summer came, the crew would gladly 
have pushed on westward to the 150th degree, where a further reward 
could have been claimed, but the stern ice refused a passage. Land too 
was seen, sixty miles to the S. W., but they could not reach it. Let us 
remember this land, for we hear tidings of it again. 

So, Parry turned homewards from the scene of his splendid efforts, hav 
ing justly achieved a reputation as the first navigator of the age, and the 
most adored of commanders. And from that year, 1820, till 1551," no 
ship was ever able to reach the point Parry had attained, or touch that 
western ice till M'Clare ploughed a furrow there. 

Cotemporaneous with this voyage of Parry’s, was a land expedition, 
conducted by Sir John Franklin, full of the strangest horrors upon re- 
cord. The present Sir John Richardson, Sir George Back, and Mr. Hood, 
along with guides and Canadians, accompanied him. They set out early 
in summer from the Coppermine River in canoes, to search the coast line 
of America, supplied, as they thought, with ample provisions and mate- 
rials for hunting. But in a month provisions began to fail, and by Sep- 
tember they were all exhausted. The party now left the canoes for land 
travelling, and subsisted merely on what they could gather of tripe de 
roche, or rock moss. Sometimes they came upon a skeleton carcass left 
by the wild animals, and lived upon the putrid marrow and the pounded 
bones, Then the canoes were flung away, for the bearers had no strength 
to carry them, so when they reached the river back again they had no 
means of crossing. Three days, six days pass, and they have only the 
rock-moss and the remains of a putrid ox left by the wolves. At length a 
raft is constructed, and they get across. 

Then began the journey to the but, ort Enterprise, where provisions 
had been promised. This hope kept them alive. Herds of reindeer came 
in sight, but they had no strength to lift a gun. So days passed, and 
they travelled on. Their buffalo cloaks, the sledge covers, their o/d shoes, 
the bones left by the wolves--on these they lived. Some dropped by the 
wey: and the others had not strength to help them on. 

t length, Richardson, Hepburne, and Mr. Hood offered to remain at 
any spot where rock-moss could be had, while I’ranklin and his party pro- 
ceeded to the fort, and sent them back provisions. Michel, an Irequois 
guide, and the Canadians went with Franklin. 

Next day, three of the Canadians, too weak to travel, said they would 
return to Richardson. Michel volunteered to accompany them. Of this 
party none were ever seen after but Michel, who arrived at Richardson's 

utalone. The others, he said, had left him, and one had died. 

Franklin and the rest went on. They reached the fort—it was deserted, 
Not a trace of food or help, or human being near. They sank to the 
ground in helpless despair ; but the old bones and skins they had left five 
yaonths before were still there, and welcomed with rapture. Daily they 
watched and hoped for help, for Back had gone another route in search of 
Indians who might aid them. Thirty-one days passed, and no help came. 
Two fell dead, and the others had no strength to bury them. They sat 
in the hut with the dead men. 

And Richardson, meanwhile, with his two friends, was awaiting the 
provision that never came. Each day they picked their scanty meal of 
reck-moes; and on this they were dying, not living. But Michel the Ire- 
quois, grew fat and strong ; yet, though he absented himself frequently 
on pretence of hunting, he never brought in game. 

Hood lent him his gun ; he shared his buffalo cloak with him at night, 
for the Indian was strong and able to hunt, and they looked to him for 
preservation. Still, the missing Canadians never appeared. Michel said 
ay Hosp have died by the way. 

Ome day he brought them in what he said was part of the flesh of a wolf, 
and bade them eat. Then their suspicions were aroused, and they watched 
for evidence, till the who'e horrible truth was revealed—the murders and 
the cannibalism. Their own fate was now before them. Michel’s manner 
became strange and fierce, and his glaring eyes seemed constantly fixed 
on them. Hood was now unable to leave the hut from weakness. One 
day, Hepburne and Richardson were outside cutting wood, when a gun 
was fi They turned ; Michel had just shot the young man through 
the head. The two friends knew they were too weak for an open struggle 
with the murderer; but they took counsel together, and watched their 
conway: A few days after, they observed Michel cleaning his gun 

duously ; then he advanced to them, with what object they knew well 
by his expression ; but just as he came up quite close, Richardson boldly 
placed his pistol at the head of the savage, and shot him dead. : 

The two friends travel on alone to come up with Franklin. 
thus onward, with nothing to subsist on but the remnants of poor Hood's 
baffalo cleak, They arrive. Franklin is seated in the desolate hut with 
the unburied dead ; but the faces of the living are as ghastly, and each 
recoils in horror at the aspect of the other. At last deliverance comes. 
The Indians sent by Back arrive with food and help, and they are saved, 
after a six months’ agony. Amid such terrible scenes did Sir John Frank. 
lin become disciplined to Arctic horrors.— 7 be continued. 


Six days 
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MIRIAM THE SHADOW, 


There existed formerly, according to tradition, confirmed by some Ku- 
ropean travellers, near the city of Damietta, in Egypt, a church of the 
Copts, in which on St. George's day a very remarkable event used to tak: 

every year. Precisely at noon, along the white wall above the altar, 
there began a procession of dim phantoms ; some mounted on borseback 
others on foot, some male and some female. The priests attached to th 
church maintained that these apparitions were Saints who chose to pre- 
sent themselves at this period in order to revive the faith of the Christian 
people who were in servitude to unbelieving masters. As the fact was 
undoubted, and admitted even by Jews and Franks, who came to wonder 
and iry to explain, the Coptic congregation in those times, when such a 
circumstance was not considered at all repugnant to the laws of nature, 
of course accepted the miracle and derived benefit from the belief. In our 
days they would probably have been derided by public opinion, at least 
in these western countries ; but in the East, ghosts and genii and spirits 
of all ranks and classes—good and evil—were then. as now, considered to 
be as necessary to carry on the business of this world as breezes and 
showers. Even the most useless and idle apparitions are looked upon as 
mere matters of course. * The earth hath bubbles as the water hath : and 
these are of them,” would have exactly expressed their notion. But most 
spiritual agencies, according to them, are appointed by Providence to per- 
form oer fixed duties. There are beings to watch over lovers. and 
others to torment the wicked. We are accustomed to sy press a yawn 
because of the laws of etiquette ; bat an Egyptian Fellah profoundly 
believes he mast do so because there exists a particular kind of demon. 
specially appointed to leap down the troats of gaping mortals. 

As long as the church stood there was an annual pilgrimage, from all 
the surrounding districts, of pious people who wished to have ocular evi- 
@eace of the fact that saints did revisit the earth in order to cheer and 

e them. On St. George’s day, the neighbourhood of the church 
was converted into a camp. The strangers began to arrive on the pre- 
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him that either he must die or wed with Miriam 


Some set up good tents as a protection against the dew-fall ; others made | the Shadow. The good old man could not at first understand ; but when 
little sheds of palm branches and blankets ; and many bivouacked in the | he saw the piercing eyes and haggard looks of his son, he became con- 
open air round great fires lighted at various intervals upon the plain. | vinced that madness had been the result of much thought, and blamed 


Few, however, slept, religious excitement having wrought up most minds | himself as the cause. 
Some prayed, others | motion for many days. 


to a pitch of fervour that rendered rest impossible. 
sang, others talked, many walked apart in meditation. A continual hum 
rose from the camp, and was carried by the sea breeze far away over the 


Yusof took to his bed, and remained incapable of 

The wisest physicians were called in, and one 
prescribed one thing and another another. Some said that the heat of 
the sun had been too great, and others the damp of the earth had beep 


country, to greet the little caravans that were converging towards the | disastrous. All agreed that the young man had lost his eenses and hie 


same point along every path. , 
On one occasion—tradition is not very precise as to the date—a large 
boat manned by a dozen rowers, on coming round a sharp promonotory 


i 
| 


health together. But in spite of their sayings and their medicines no 
good result was obtained. ; 
At length there arrived in the city of Cairo a Persian doctor, who sent 


into @ broad reach that sparkled in the moon like a lake of silver, was | his servant about the streets proclaiming that if there were any one af- 


greeped by the distant murmur of the camp of pilgrims. 


An old man with | flicted with an extraordinary disease he, and he alone, could give relief. 


a white beard, who sat in the portico of the cabin, instantly gave orders | When Han Hamma beard the crier, he said, “ Those who praise them- 


to moor under the bank. 
brought the head of the gallery round to the stream and found a conve- 
nient landing-place near a group of sycamores. The old man remained 
meditating for a short time in his place; and then, unhooking a little 
lamp that swung from a chain, went into the cabin, shading the light with 
his hand and walking cautiously as if intoasick chamber. On one of the 
couches, under curtains of gauze, there was a person sleeping, who at first 
sight might have been mistaken for a maiden. A slight down, however, 
on the upper lip, and some sternness about the eyebrows indicated that 
| the sleeper was a youth. He was very pale and looked sickly. The old 
man gazed at him for a little time and then made the light play upon his 
eyelids, and said gently, “‘ My son, my son, we have arrived at the desti- 


nation of fate, and it is meet that we should say the prayers which are | 


necessary to bring a blessing upon us.’ The young man, after murmuring 
a little time some wordsin which the name of Miriam recurred two or three 
times, awoke with a cheerful smile and said, “I thank thee, father.’ Then 
the old man stooped down and kissed him on the forehead, and took outa 
large book from beneath the cushion and began to read, pausing now and 
then for his son to sav “‘ Ameen,”’ which he did very devoutly. The sail- 
ors meanwhile had lighted a fire on the bank, and w: 
ers around it. There was no sound but the gurgling of t 
falling of the gentle wind the murmur of the camp came sweeping by. 
Ilan Hamma was the principal accountant of the treasury of the Sultan 
of Egypt. Though he had amassed a large fertune in the exercise of his 
functions, he was reputed for probity, and had earned the respect both 
of prince and people. This is saying much in the East, where it is sup- 
posed that a good financier must be a dishonest man. Han Hamma had 
| but one child, the son for whose sake he had undertaken this pilgrimage. 
| The mother had long since been taken away, and there remained to him 
| no other object of love. He had encountered many misfortunes, many 
| disappointments, many losses; but he used to say that no man can be un- 
| happy to whom there remains anything to love. He was right. The 
greatest blessing that Providence has given us is the power of affection ; 
and, as long as we have still in this world any being with whom we can 
laugh or weep, whose delights are our delights, and whose sorrows are 
our sorrows; with whom we can share our hopes, and fight against de- 
spair, we have no right to call ourselves miserable. Where then is the 
man to whom a child is given that dares to take this title? Han Hamma 
had gold and silver, and precious stones, and silks, and embroidered 
clothes, and servants, and houses, and lands ; and he had the young Yusof, 
for whom, with all these things, he could purchase enjoyments. Why should 
he be blamed for allowing his friends to call him The Most Happy, although 
they may have mistaken the source of his happiness, supposing it to be 
wealth ? 

When Yusof attained the age of seventeen years, his father, who had 
noticed in himself certain symptoms of decay, and who knew that he had 
already reached the average age which is allotted to man, called him to 
his side, and said, “ My son, it isnow good for thee to take a wife, in order 
that I may be assurred that our race shall not perish. Perchance it may 
be given to me once more to gurse a child upon my lap, to teach it its 
first words, and to feel its little fingers clasp my thumb as I walk it across 





the room. These are delights which are fitting for an old man, and I pray 
thee therefore tolook around and choose among the maidensof thy people 
one who shall please thee.”’ Yusof kissed his father’s hand, and said,‘ Thy 
wishes are commands. But give me yet a little time for reflection. This 
is a thing of which [ have not yet thought.” 

Then he went away resolving in his mind to be swift in choice, so that 
he might gladden the heart of his father. But, instead of going to the 
house of his uncle where many maidens, his cousins and their friends— 
beautiful girls with almond-shaped eyes and slender forms—were to be 
seen, he shut himself up in his room, or wandered alone into the country, 
sitting by the banks of rivulets, under the shadow of-trees, and began to 
imagine in his heart an object of love. He placed himself at once under 
the fatality of poets ; for who is there in this world who, not satisfied with 
the creatures whom God hath given, does not endeavour to frame a heart 
companion for himself; who endows her with all the beauties and the 
graces which his fancy can create : who separates from her all the faults 
and all the failings which are incident to humanity: who makes of her a 
spiritual being more fit for devotion than for companionship; who does 
not share, to a certain extent, the fruitful misfortune of the sons of song? 
Nearly all the unhappiness and disappointment which we meet with in 
this life may be traced to the extravagant aspirations in which we indulge 
in hours of idleness and hope: when we frame the future according to our 
desires, and disdain to accommodate ourselves to possibility. Somebody 
has said, or rather, everybody says, that no one loves who loves not at 
first sight. The meaning of this is deeper than we commonly believe. He 
who loves at first sight has, until then, been occupied with other thoughts, 
has not framed to himself an ideal mistress, and has not, by anticipation, 
exhausted all the emotions of his heart in a fictitious life in some fanciful 
castle or cottage, which he has built for the dwelling of some fanciful 
creature. Those who, like Yusof, by accident or temperament, are led to 
fix their affections on a being of their own creation—a being which, if they 
could call into existence, would not satisfy them long—prepare for them- 
selves great unhappiness. 

In his solitary hours Yusof had ever present to his mind the injunction 
of his father: but, instead of looking abroad among the maidens of his 
people as he had been told, he thought it necessary in the first place to 
make up his mind as to what qualities and what beauties his wife should 
ossess, By degrees, without his knowledge, he created for himselfan ob- 
ject of love such as it was not probable he would find among the daugb- 
ters of the Copts, nor among the daughters of any other nation of the 
earth. When, therefore, after a month had passed Han Hamma again 
called him to his side, and said: ‘‘ My son, hast thou made a choice ?” the 
young man could only reply that he had meditated and had framed for 
himself an ideal of loveliness. “ Well,’ said Han Hamma, folding him 
in his arms, “ this is something. No transaction can be brought toa good 
end without serious deliberation. Now look around thee, and choose a 
maiden that is in accordance with the idea thou hast framed; and fear 
not but that I will obtain her for thee.”’ 

Yusof did as he was bid, and looked at his cousin Lisbet. She was fair 
to see, and many were the youths who aspired to her. Her eyes were 
piercing, her lips like the bow of Cupid, her skin like the inner petal of a 
new-blown rose ; but her stature was greater than Yusof had dreamed of, 
and he was obliged to raise his modest eyes disagreeably to admire her. 
All the faults she had, therefore—and who of us is there without fault ?-- 
were at once apparent, and Yusof turned away to look upon the little 
Hennena. But she was much too stout ; and though cheerful and pretty, 
with a voice as sweet as a singing bird’s, she found no mercy with the 
young critic, who said to himself “It would be better to live on without 
a companion than to take this stampy thing.” Many other girls were 
judged of by the same standard and condemned, so that Yusof began to 
imagine that there was no one good enough in this world for him. This 
was a very painful reflection; not that he was himself impatient to choose 
a wife, but he desired to comply with his father’s injunctions. One day, 
therefore, being much perplexed in mind, he went to an old dame who 
was supposed to know things, to look into the future, and to explain hid- 
den events. She received him in adark room, and took him by the hand, 
and said, “I know thee ; thou art the son of Han Hamma, and thou art 
in search of Miriam the Shadow. Seek and thou wilt find.” Then she 
suddenly dismissed him. 

For several days Yusof wandered from morning until evening in the 
fields. wondering to himself where this Miriam the Shadow might be found. 
He seemed to remember that the being whom he had created in his mind 
was called Miriam, and he began to think of her as one whom he had pos- 
sessed, and whom he had lost. Sometimes when lying in a shady nook, 
where there was no sound but the hum of insects, far away from the 
paths of men, he used to cry out “ Miriam! Miriam!” and wet the grass 
with his tears, as if he were really entitled to enroll himself amongst the 
sous of sorrow. (nce there seemed to hover over him, amongst the 


branches of the trees, a form of beauty shedding smiles of kindness upon 
him and looking down with compassion. He rose wildly, and threw up 
his arms into the air; but the form had faded, and yet a voice that 
mixed with the rustling of the leaves prononnced his name, but in tones 
rather of pity than affection. 





He went home and threw himeelfin his 
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The rowers, with a quick dropping chant, | selves are wise because they beget confidence ; and I have heard that it 


is the doctor and not the doctor’s drugs that gives health to most peopie.”’ 
So he called for the Persian and stated his son’s case. 

The Persian bummed and rolled his eyes, and displayed certain instrn- 
ments, and made use of words longer than his face, upon which Han Ham- 
ma said to him, ‘* These things are unnecessary ; we believe in thy power, 
and are in want of thy advice.’’ The doctor laughed and said, “ What 
is the story of this young man?”’ When he had beard that he was in 
love with Miriam the Shadow he pondered a little and gave his opinion 
in these words, “ Let Miriam the Shadow be found.” “ Unhappy doe- 
tor!” exclaimed Han Hamma, in a passion, ‘is this thy wisdom? What 
is the difference between thy advice and my thoughts?” “My father,” 
replied the Persian, ‘‘ wisdom is always nearer at hand than folly ; and, 
if men would receive it as it comes, they would not waste the greater 
part of their lives in search after vain things. My experience has told 
me that the office of a good counsellor is to remind those who are wan 
dering in search of a rule of action of their first impression, which is often 
disdained because of its simplicity. Thou hast thyself thought of seek 
ing for this Miriam ; but, instead of doing so, thou hast called in the sons 


re saying their pray- | of science, who have made experiments on thy son, and have increased 
he water along 
the sides of the boat, except that now and then with the rising and the} and travel and see new 


their own knowledge at the expense of his health. Go forth, my father, 
countries, and show the wonders thereof to Yusof 
and perchance he will find that which he seeketh; if not, he will find 
something else, for the searcher is always rewarded. He who went into 
the desert to seek for a mine of gold found a well in a valley, and settled 
himself there, and became the founder of a mighty people.’ Han Hamma 
saw the wisdom of these words, and embraced the Persian doctor, and 
gave him a robe of honour, and proclaimed him in the city as the wisest 
of the disciples of Hippocrat. But when the people asked what wonder 

ful medicines and powerful amulets bad been made use of to bring back 
Yusof to courage and strength he did not tell them, for there is no value 
exceptin whatisunknown. Yusof being told by his father that they must 
depart, and search through the world for this Miriam the Shadow at once, 
found strength to leave his bed, and no longer considered himself a neigh- 
bour of death. The necessary preparations were made, and father and son 
soon set out upon their travels. They went to the Laiw, and visited the 
Coptic cities thereof, and sojourned in the desert. Then returning, they 
voyaged by way of Alexandria to Syria, and stationed in all the cities 
from Damascus to Aleppo. Still, however, Miriam was not found, and 
Yusof, though there was no longer any fear for his life, remained sad and 
melancholy. They returned, after a year’s absence, to Cairo, where they 
found the Persian physician again there on his way back from India. He 
had cured, he said, the sovereign of the Moguls of a fever by means of a 
pocket handkerchief, bought for two piastres in the bazaar ; and had, in 
consequence, become possessed of so much wealth that he was about to 
return to his country, in hopes of marrying the youngest daughter of the 
Shah. “ And this Miriam ?” said he, pinching Yusoff’s pale cheek. The 
young man sighed and blushed, for he was now ashamed of his weakness 
before strangers. ‘ It will be good,” said the physician—who, now that 
he was about to abandon the practice of medicine, began to recommend 
his patients to Providence, of which he had not thought before, possibly 
deeming it unnecessary—* it will be good,” he said, “ to make a pious 
pilgrimage. Goto tbe Church of the Apparitions on St. George’s day. 
Who knows but that the saints may be able to do that which the art of 
man cannot accomplish ’?’’ Han Hamma smiled, and the Persian, who 
understood his thoughts, said, “ Even in this case I advise what should 
have been thy first care. Perhaps, if we remember well, we have all for- 
gotten to ask a blessing from above at the commencement of our most 
eager pursuits. We pray for rain and sunshine, which is distributed for 
others as well as ourselves ; but we do not pray to be wise, because we 
think we are so already.” He determined to follow the Persian’s advice, 
and this is how it happened that, on the eve of St. George’s day, his boat 
arrived within hearing of the great camp of pilgrims assembled to see the 
Apparition of the Saints. 

Although the Persian’s words had been merely words of vague advice, 
both father and son were persuaded that they were approaching the so- 
lemn moment when their fate was to be decided for good or for evil. 
They passed the greater part of the night in prayer ; and Yusof, every 
now and then raised his voice and wept aloud over his youth that had wi- 
thered and faded in pursuit of a shadow. ‘I feel very old,’ he said, 
“older than thou, father; for thou hast still hope and I have none. 
This is an evil thing which I have done. God placed me in thy care, 
that I might serve him and be useful to my fellow men; yet I have 
devoted all the strength of my heart and mind to the pursuit of a vain il- 
lusion—an imagination that is not a creature of God, but a part of my- 
self. This is great impiety.’’ But the hour of desponding passed ; and 
when the sun started up behind a far off grove of palm-trees, and the blue 
heavens trembled with the light, and the storks began to come down to 
the margin of the stream, and the doves fluttered in crowds from field to 
field, and ground larks brushed along the dewy grass; when the fish be- 
gan to leap at the flies that buzzed over the water, as it glided and shone 
and eddied, and murmured ; when the roar of the camp died away, sti- 
fled by the sounds of reviving life all around; when the boat again put 
out into the stream, and the rowers, rising as they pulled, shouted the 
morning song, and were answered by the crews of the other boats that 
quitted the banks where they too had passed the night, and crowded into 
a fleet of pilgrims ;—when all the realities of nature were thus astir, Yu- 
sof felt more happy and more hopeful, and said to his father, “ This is the 
day we have waited for.” Han Hamma kissed him on the temples; and 
both, standing on the roof of the cabin, now beheld the Church of the Ap- 
paritions in the midst of the plain, and white tents sparkling around, and 
crowds of people running to and fro, and camels and horses standing here 
and there. They remained in their boat, moored with a hundred others 
against the bank, until the appointed hour. 

A crier, standing on one of the pinnacles of the church, at length an- 
nounced that it was noon, and that the people might begin to enter. 
There was at first a rash—but presently order returned, and the crowd 
began to pour in at one door and out at the other, gazing intently on the 
white wall above the altar; and truly an uninterrupted succession ef 
phantom forms moved in stately march from right to left. Now and then 
a figure on horseback seemed to pass rapidly in front of the others, and 
was saluted by enthusiastic shouts as St. George. Sometimes the appa- 
ritions were dim, at others they became as bright and clear as fresco paint- 
ing. Yusofand his father advanced slowly through the crowd. Just as 
they reached the great door a tremendous devotional cry was raised, and 
the name of Miriam flew to every lip. The people imagined they saw 
the saint of that name, sometimes confounded with the Virgin Mary. The 
form of a beautiful girl, with her head bent modestly down, slowly ad- 
vanced, and stood for a moment as if in a glow of light, in the centre of 
the white wall--alone. She raised her eyes slowly, and seemed to look 
with affection and pity on a pale face that was coming on in the crowd. 
Yusof had left his tather, and, forgetting everything but what he saw, 
struggled forward, shouting “ Miriam! Miriam!” not in the accents of 
devotion, bat in those of love. The people understood not this scandal, 
and when the Shadow passed on, and Yusof was carried by the stream of 
pilgrims, panting and wild-looking, out into the fields beyond thechurch, 
he was regarded with respect, as one who had been visited by a special 
access of fervour. 

Han Hamma, who did not know that Miriam the Shadow had appeared, 
hastened after his son and found bim on the extreme limits of the crowd, 
lying upon his face. He raised him up and pressed him to his breast, and 
asked him what was the cause of his disturbance. Then Yusof said ; “ It 
is not that I beheld her gazing at me from amidst the saints, for I might 
have died to join her. But she appeared to me again here upon this spot 
and smiled at me. I fell down to worship and ask pardon for having al 
faned her by my love; but on raising my eyes she wasgone.” Then 
Hamma tried to comfort him, and pretended to be sceptical of apparitions 
—though his conscience smote him for this sin—and said with a smile that 
had something of impiety in it, “ If thou hast seen thy Miriam on this 
be sure she isa creature of flesh and blood ; and we will find her abode. 
Did she make no sign, and greet thee by no gesture?’ “She pointed to 
the river the place where shadows are—meaning that I must join her in 
her kingdom.” “ Not eo,” said the old man, determining—to raise his son 
from despair—io be wicked, “ believe not these vain things. Thou hast 
been punished for pursuing a shadow; but remember, there is mo shadow 
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without a substance. This is a case for the wise. The Persian physician 
will explain all.” 

Se they retarned to Cairo, were the Persian, who seemed to think that 
the Shah’s daughter could afford to wait for him, still remained curing ey 
traordinary diseases simply to pass bis time. When he heard the result 
of the jouroey he smiled strangely and enid : “ All goes well! Miriam 
will be found. She isa living thing.” Yusof embraced the Persian ina 
transport of gratitude ; buf Han Hamma looked at him attentiv ly and 
surprised a twinkle of merriment in his eye. ‘‘ What are this villian’s in 
tentions?”’ thought he. 4 little w hile after, whilst Yusof slk pt, the father 
and the physician were closeted together, and the servants said they h 
peals of supernatural laughter bursting from their mouths. It is qa 
eertain, that some unholy incantations took place ; for when Yusof awoke, 
be bebeld Han Hamma and the Persian physician standing be‘ore him, 
each holding the tips of the rosy fingers of a young maiden the exa 
eounterpart ofthe apparition seen in thechurch. He jumped at her as acat 
would upon a linnet, and insisted-upon ascertaining her reality by kissing 


ber. Al!l this was very wonderful ; and the scandalous when they heard 
rts of the story, insisted that Han Hamma, being a very old man hay 
ing little farther to do with bis soul, had soldit to an individual who goes 


about making barvains of that kind, forall the world like an old clot 
man. The Moslems, however, being, as most of us are, very keen in s 
ing through the superstitions of other people, d clared that all this was a 
piece of maneuvring : that the Persian doctor was a poor Coptic t! 
eary of Damietta, who had been going about the world to earn a dow 
for his daughter: that he had taken advantage of Yusof’s madness to 
make a good match ; that Miriam had gone by his orders and passed | 
bind the church, so that her shadow might be reflected on the wall: and 
that Han Hamma was an old fool, who, instead of beating his son with 
good stick, had yielded to all his whims, and had given hima wife wh 

have been very glad to marry Cardomo the Deacon. It is evident, how 
ever, that these rumours arose from mere malice ; foralthough the Shah’ 
daughter is still waiting for her husband, yet the Persian physician mad¢ 
such a fine speech at the wedding, that it is quite impossible for him to 
have been a hypocrite. He spoke with tears in his eyes of the sin of pur- 
suing the fancies of our own hearts, instead of the cheerful realities of life ; 
and, as he placed Miriam's hand in Yasof’s, said to her: “ Take care, my 
child, not to allow this young man ever to look upon you again asa vi 
sion.””? There was an odd merry menace in the bride’s eyes when sh 
heard these words ; and, if tradition may be trasted, she took many ways 
of showing that she was no shadow. However, they lived happily toge- 
ther fer a long time, and their posterity is now in Cairo. 
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kmpevial Parliament. 
THE REFORM CLUB-DINNER—PERSONALITIES. 
House of Commons, «Monday, March 13. 

Mr. FRENCH inquired of Sir J. Graham whether it was true, as reported 
in the newspaper accounts of the late dinner at the Reform Club, that he 
had given Sir C. Napier power to declare war immediately upon entering 
the Baltic: and ifso, by what authority that power was delegated toa 
British admiral, and when was it to be acted upon ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM—Although I do not admit the right of the hon. gen- 
tleman to put a question to me in respect to what passed after dinner 
(laughter) perhaps it may be respectful to the house that I should give an 
answer to the question. | have to state to the hon. gentleman in respect 
to an authority given by me, as alleged in the report, that Sir Charles 
Napier observed that he hoped before he entered the Baltic he might have 
authority to declare war, and [ in following up said that when he entered 
the Baltic I hoped there would be no difficulty on his part in declaring 
war. Bui I have to state to the house that at present there is no declara- 
tion of war, no order has been given to Sir Charles Napier to enter the | 
Baltic, and when war is declared proper notifications will be made. 

Mr. BRIGHT concluded an address by stating that the Government 
were sending twenty-five thousand men to the other side of Kurope, and 
twenty-five thousand British homes at this moment were filled with | 
the deepest anxiety, fear, it might be, alternating with hope: and they | 
knew that before the heat of summer was passed they might have news 
that the swamps of the Danube or the indiscriminate slaughter of the bat- 
tlefield might strike down with sorrow hundreds, if not thousands, in this 
eoantry. He wanted to know if it was right for the noble lord, the mem- 
ber for Tiverton, whether it was becoming in him to entertain the country 
with jokes at a time like this. He (Mr. Bright) said this was one of the 
gravest questions that could possibly be undertaken by a government, and 
the reckless levity that was displayed on that occasion by the noble lord, 
the member for Tiverton, was discreditable in the last degree, and unwor- 
thy of a minister of a civilized nation. 

Lord PALMERSTON immediately rose, and was received with consid- 
erable eheering. le said :—Sir, the hon. and reverend gentleman (laugh- 
ter)—- 

Mr. COBDEN, interrupting—! rise to order. The noble lord has, I be- 
lieve, made use of an epithet in speaking of my hon. friend, that is uot 
justified by the rules of this House. (Ilear, and some laughter.) I trust 
I shall not misinterpret his meaning when I say that it was not intended 
to be personally offensive; but I think I shall not be contradicted by a 
majority of this House when | say that it was flippant and undeserved. 

Lord PALMERSTON--I will not quarrel about words--(a laugh )—-but 
as the honourable gentleman has been pleased to advert to the circum- 
stance of my being chairman at the dinner to which allusion has been 
made, and as he has been kind enough to express an opinion as to my 
conduct on that occasion, I deem it right to inform the hon. gentleman 
that any opinion he may entertain either of me personally, or of my con- 
dact, private or political. is tome a matter of the most perfect indifference. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Iam further convinced that the opinion of this 
country, with regard to me and to my conduct, will in no way whatever 
be influenced by anything that the honorable gentleman may say. I there- 
fore treat the censure of the hon. gentleman with the most perfect indiff- 
erence and contempt. (Somecries of Order.) Is that Parliamentary or 
not. (Laughter.) If it is not 1 donot insist upon the expression. (Cheers 
and Jaughter.) The honourable gentleman has stated that he felt the 
fe pee pain on reading’the proceedings which took place at that dianer. 

hat pain arises, no doubt, from the manner in which the members of the 
Reform Club were pleased to testify their confidence in Sir Charles Napier, 
and their satisfaction at finding that a distinguished member of his profes- 
sion, happening also to be a member of the club, had been selected for a 
most important post, at a time of great public emergency. The honoura- 
ble member, I dare say, read with great pain an account of any manifes 
tations tending in any degree towards the expression of an opinion that 
there should be a recourse to arma, no matter what might be the interests 
or the cause at stake. (Cheers.) 

Sir T. HERBERT, alluding to another expression attributed to Sir J 
Grabam, asked whether he had at the dinner in question observed—" We, 
as reformers, may be proud that the honour of the British flag in the 
Euzine and the Baltic is entrusted to two such champions as Admiral 
Dundas and Sir C. Napier?” 

Sir J. GRAHAM admitted the correctness of the report, and saw no | 
reason to regret or retract the expression. The important commands al- 
luded to, had don)tless been given from no political considerations : but 
it was a matter on which reformers might fain congratulate them» -lves! 
that two approved champions of refort®’ were found worthy of holding | 








Sir W. MOLESWORTH retorted the charge bronght against him 
Mr. Bright, whom he accused, in turn, of narrow-minded prejudice. 
Mr, DISRAELI ridiculed the expressions with which so much grave fault | 
bad been found, and remarked upon their harmless character, if properly 
valued. Even if orders had been given to Sir C. Napier, it was know, he | 
observed, that the gallant Admiral never obeyed orders, and might, there- | 
fore, be expected to preserve peace. And if the two commanders were | 
ealled Reformers, it appeared that Reformers now meant persons who did 
not reform, and the characters had become, consequently, altogether in- 
pecaous. So, also, with the invectives pronounced against the Ozar. 
They were like other invectives uttered a year ago agaiast another Em- 
peror, and might result, as in this case, in their object being cre long em- 
as one of our most faithful aud trusted friends. 
Mr. SPOONER believed that the country generally would endorse Mr. } 
Bright’s judgment respecting the Reform Club dinger. He conside red | 
that war was a solemn daty, which should be inaugurated not with ban- 
' 


qets, but with fasting and humiliation, and trusted that the Government 
would obtain the royal command to have some day eet apart for 4 national 
testimony to that opinion. : 

Mr. COBDEN replied to Sir W. Molesworth, in defence of the member | 
for Manehester. and pointed to what he considered igconsistencies in ih 
Right Hon. Baronet’s conduct, before and after ke became a Cabinet | 
Minister.—-The discussion, which had throughout borne a personal charac 
ter, then erase). 

OOLONIAL CLERGY DISABILITIES. * 
House of Commons, Friday, feb. 24. 
wened, Ses leave to bring io a bill) 


The SOLICITOR-GENERAL 
jal clergy from 


te relieve the ootenial 


| which induced Miss Dawson to abands 


| nal uncle, residing at Washington, in Virginia— 
, the surrogate. 


fhe Athion. 


the fact that it was illegal for them to meet tocether for tb purpose of 
agreeing either among themeelves or with their lay brethren upon any 
regulations which might be necessary for conducting their ' 
affairs. By astatute of Henry VIII. the ck 


cclesiastical 
rgy were probibited from meet- 








ing together to make any ordinances, canons, or statutes without being 
summ ] for that 5 Irpos by the Crown ; and as, by a statute of Eliza 
beth, the supremacy of the Crown was declared to extend to all ite domi 
ions, new as ll as old, any meeting: of the clerey in t! s for the 
purposes wt h } had d scrib ad would b ley y ga It waa to re- 
move this disal that this bill wasintended ; but he had lx xtremely 
g it up, not to give the clergy any wer to invest the 
ight be made in these meetings h avy binding 
; ye bill would simply relieve the clergy from the di 
va i inder which they at present laboured it giving them 
AY ] l power whatever 
Mr. HENLEY deferred giv an OF ! p ‘ 
the i ahi 1 be in tl ! le of members M i LLIMOTF ey 
pressed his sa m at roducti I ‘ 
+} > be +} ; 
> 
LN ANGLO-AMERICAN CHILD—SU] 
GUARDLANSHII 
] Lowing Ca ss argued \ ‘ 
ila’s J ‘ ] raca t Zod ul I \ ~ j 
St t 
. DAW 
This case came before the Court upon a petition and *petition, and | a 
related to the guardianship of a cl who was a ward of this court, and 
to whose guardianship conflicting orders had been made by some of 1) | 
irts or legal authorities of the United States of America. The child, | 
who was a girl of about 12 years of age, lost ber father in March, 1852, | 


‘ 
her mother being also at that time dead The child was entitled to pre 
perty worth about $60,000, invested in mortgage on property in the State 
of New York. Her mother was an American, and her father was a British | 





subj ct. but he became a naturalized citizen of the | nited States, and died 
intestate. On the 21st of June, 1852, Miss Mary Ann Dawson, a paternal 
aunt of the child, was appointed by the surrogate of the county and city 


of New York guardian of the child, she promising to bring the child up 
in the United States, to teach ber to consider it as her home, and to allow 
her to pay only an occasional visit to this country. It appeared, how 

ever, that prior to the appointment of Miss Mary Ann Dawson as the 
guardian of her niece, Mr. Frederick Dawson, who was a paternal uncle 
of the child, had, unknown to Mise M. A. Dawson, procured himself to be 
appointed the guardian of the child by the Surrogate of Baltimore, in the 
State of Maryland. Miss M, A. Dawson, when she ascertained the pre- 
vious appointment of Mr. F, Dawson as the child's guardian, wrote to the 
child’s maternal relatives to say she no longer regarded herself as the 
child’s guardian, and could not consider herself bound by her promise be- 
fore stated with reference to the education of the child, Mc. Miss Jay, a 
maternal aunt of the child, then applied to the Supreme Court of New 
York for an injunction to restrain Miss M. A. Dawson from carrying the 
child out of the State of New York, but before service of the order for an 
injunction could be effected the child bad left New York and had sailed 
for England, where she arrived on the Ist of October, 1852. On the 2d of 
October, 1852, Miss Jay obtained from the Surrogate of the county and 
city of New York the appointment of herself as guardian of the child. 





father’s relatives. In this state of things two petitions were presented to 
the Court, one of which was the petition of Miss Jay, who was now in thi 

country, praying for the guardianship of the child being committed to her 
care, with the view of taking her back to the United States, she offering 


Since the child had been in this country she had been living with her late | ’ 


| at the same time, by her counsel at the bar, to submit to any terms the | 


Court might impose as to the cbild’s visiting this country ; and the other | 
of which was the petition of a paternal uncle of the child, praying for the | 
appointment of Miss M. A. Dawson, who was now alfo in this country, and 
Mr. Pudsey Dawson as the child’s guardians, with the view of her being | 
educated in England. 

Mr. Wigram and Mr. Lawford appeared for Miss Jay, and Mr. Bacon 
and Mr. Cairns for the other petitioner. | 

The Vice-Chancellor, at the conclusion of the argument, said he would 
give judgment on the two petitions next Saturday morning. 

The Vice-Chancellor delivered the following judgment :—The tirst pe- 
tition presented in this case on behalf of the infant sets forth the claims 
of Miss Eliza Jay, her maternal aunt, to the guardianship of the infant. 
This claim is supported on the ground that the infant is by origin and do- 
micile a citizen of the State of New York; that the greater part, if not 
the whole, of the infant’s fortune consists of property in the State of New 
York ; that Miss Jay is the guardian appointed by the surrogate—that 
is, by the proper tribunal of that State ; and that the infant was furtively, 
and by evasion of an injuction granted by the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York, removed from America and brought by her paternal aunt, 
Miss Mary Annu Dawson, to England in October, 1852 ; that this was done 
in violation of a solemn promise, in writing. by Miss Mary Ann Dawson, 
that she would bring up the child in the United States, teaching her to 
consider it as her home. Under these circumstances, Miss Jay asks this 
Court to appoint her guardian, with « view to the infant returning to the 
United States, and being brought up and educated there. The order of 
the surrogate of New York, which appoints Mies Jay guardian, is to be 
recognised and treated in this court with the respect due by the comity of 
nations to the order of a foreign Court. But it does not confer on Miss 
Jay the character of guardian in this country ; and accordingly, the peti- 
tion supported by Miss Jay asks that this Court may appoint her guar- 
dian, or, if not, that some other fit and proper person may be appointed, 
and that all proper directions may be given concerning the infant. The 
father of the infant was a British subject, and is said to have been, after 
many years’ residence in America, naturalized as a citizen of the United 
States. Being born in allegiance to the Crown of England, this natural- 
ization, although it conferred on him the rights of an American citizen, 
did not absolve him from his duties or deprive him of his rights as a Bri- 
tish subject. His child, born in America, of a marriage contracted with 
an American lady, and with an American domicile, and under the protec- 
tion of American laws, is nevertheless a subject of the Crown of England, 
This child. thas connected with both countries. and with the nearest rela 
tions of equal degree in both, was, for the *ix years between the death of 
her mother, in 1846, till after her father’s death, in 1852, living with her 
paternal aunt, Miss Dawson, an English lady, in New York, enjoying, at 
the same time, the society of her American maternal relations, with per | 
fect harmony among them all. All the maternal relations seem to have 
felt that Miss Dawson was the most proper person to be the guardian of 
the child. The eagerness of Miss Jay to secure tothe child an exclusively 
American education has led to that state of things which has for a time 
interrupted the previous harmony between the two classes of relations. 
The spirit of nationality which actuated Miss Jay in resolving to have the 
child brought up in the United States as her home, is natural, and even 
laudable: but some regard was due to a similar spirit in the English re- 
latigns, in favour ofa home and education in England. It was somewhat 
too arbitrary a determination by herselfin favour of he n views, which | 

sacted that relactant conditional promise and exci r natural fears, 

her than abide 


n the guardian 
by the condition on which she held it, and drove the na! relations to 











’? | remove the child to thie country iu the manner comp ed of. 

t is the duty of this Court to see that such an arrangement is made = 

to the guardianship, residence, and education as shall best tend to main-| 
tain for this child he r connexion with both clasees of relations and both 


countries, But the proposal which has been made, that I should make 


such an order as would remove the child from the care of Misa Dawson. 
and deliver her to Miss Jay a« her guardian, in order that she may imme 


diately returw with her to Am brought up as American and no 
us an English woinan, seems con na spirit rather exclusive and i} 
liberal. To act upon it in the way proposed would, | am periectly sati« | 
fied, disturb the present happiness and comfort of the child, As tot! 
argument here used favour of t! hte of Mise Jay, as the guardian | 
appointed in America, it cannot tained Looking at it with al 
the respect due by the comity of nations to the order of an American 
Court, there seem to be some peciliar tir * to the guardianshipconferred 


by the surrogate of New York Jlis jurisdiction seems arranged on very 
narrow views. Althongh 1 the mater relations of this child are 
citizens of the United States, none of them ar 


, 
4 arded by the urrogal 


| except the two aunts who reside in the city of New Ye ri Two maternal 


uncles—one residing in the county of West Chester, in the State of New 
York, but beyond the limits of the cily of New York, and another mater 
: b y shad the view of 
The paternal uncles and aunts, being Englich, are treated, 


one and all, as foreigners. But even the nearest relation, with the highest 


| rights of citizenship in the United States, unless residing within the county | 


of New York, appears to bave had no voice before the surrogate. This, 
arrangement of the jurisdiction may be eufficient for the clase of children 
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but can scarcely be suitable for those children of a higher elaes in society 
whose relations meet interested in their welfare, and most likely to pre 

mote it, may live beyond such narrow limits. For this reason the laws o‘ 
Ameri & treat the powers of a guardian so appointed as strictly loca! 
Mr. Kent, in his Commentaries on American Law, vol. li. page 227, 
rpeaking with the authority due to more than 25 years’ experience ar a 
judge in New York, says that “a guardian appointed by the rurrogate o: 
by will is as much under the « iperintendence and eontrol of the Court o 

( hancery and of the power of 1 val by it, as if he were appointed by 
the Court \nd, moreover, he says that “the rights and power of the 
he person and property of their wards are strictly local 

xercised in other States It seemea, therefore, that the 
appointment of Mies Jay to be guardian by the surrogate of New York is 
so strictly local that she could not, according to the American law, exer 

cise it in the neighbouring State of Maryland, even if this case did not 
singularity of another guardian of this same infant appointes 


guardians over t 
and cannot lx 


present the 


by th State of Maryland Some degree of practi al i convenience and 
disturbance of afort may ipprehended from orders pronounced by 
theee conflicting jurisdictions, and it must be for the benefit of this bik 
that a echeme should be so arranged as to secure to ber the reat ulwar 
tages as to gumrdianship sidence, and education that can be derived 


ym her connexion with both countries, and tend to the maintenance of a 
uree with her American as well as English re 
latior With these views it seems to n on a fall consideration of th 


evidence in th ca 


kindly and a proper interes 


If seen and conversed with the 
ant, as well aa w Miss Jay, Mies Daweon, and other relatic of the 


and alter baving my 


shild, that it taf 1 proper and for t enetit that Mise J \y should t 
as sted in the guardianship with Mr, Dawson and Mr, Pudsey Dawson 
d that the usual and ; per inquiries shoukl be made before me ii 


chambers as to the age and fortune and relations of the infant, with liberty 
to the gua is, or any of them, to propose a scheme for her resider 
ma wenan m education 
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SUDDEN DEATH OF MR. JUSTICE TALFOURD 


Yesterday it was my duty to telegraph int lligenee of the sndden deatt 
of Mr. Justice Talfourd, which might almost be sald to have taken place 
mu the judgment seat. Nothing gave token of so serious a calamity. His 
Lordship appeared in bis usual bealth on entering the Court, ana it wae 
not known that be had experienced any rymptoms of illness before taking 
his seat on the bench, but, on the contrary, at an early hour—six o'clock 
he was out enjoying a morning walk. His delivery of the charge, how 
ever, was characterized by much hesitation, and he evidently had dif 
culty in proceeding with bis task. 

toth Courts opened at 10 o'clock thie morning—Mr. Jurflee Talfourd 
presiding in the Crown Court. His Lordship had reviewed the calendar 
and was directing attention to the number of charges of bighway robbery 
which it contained: “ These crimes,” he said, “ come—TI will not say e 
clusively, but in the far greater majority of these cases—from thowe dix 
tricts which are the most rich in mineral treasures, where wages are high 
and where no temptation of want ean for a moment be set up on an 
cuse or palliation for the crime; on the e ntrary, | have obeerved io the 
experience I have had of the calendars of prisoners tried at there ase incr 

an experience, many of you are aware, extending far beyond the period 
of my judicial labours——I have observed that in times of comparative pri 
vation crime diminishes, and that when wages are bigh and are carne: 
by a less degree of work, there is a strong temptation to epend them In 
vicious indulgencies, and that crime has increased almost m proportion 
to the state of proeperity by which the criminals bave been eurrounded. 
This consideration should awaken all our minds, and especially the minds 
of gentlemen connected with thore districts, to see in what direction t 
search for a re inedy for #0 great an evil AL in untrne to ray that the 
tate of education——that is, euch education as can be furniohed by the Su 
day ach ole, and other echoola in these district isn below the genera 

e olber causes for the peculiar 
presented in there cases, Lecannot help myrelf thinking 
it may be in no small degree attributable to that separation between clas 
and clase, which is the great curse of Britieh pac iety, and for which we ar 
all more or les#, in our reepective epheres, in some ae gree responsible 
and which is more complete in these districts than in agricultural dir- 
tricta, where the revident gentry are enabled to shed around them th 
blessings resulting from the exercise of benevolence, and the influence and 
example of active kindness. I am afraid we all of us keep too much aloo 
from those beneath us, and whom we thus encourage to look upon us with 
suspicion and dislike. HKven to our servants we think, perhaps, we fulfi 
our duty when we perform our contract with them--when we pay them 
their wages, and trust them with the civility consistent with our habit 
and feelings—-when we curb our temper and use no violent expressions 
towards them. But how painful is the thonght that there are men and 
women growing up around us, ministering to our comforts and neces+i 
ties, continually inmates of our dwellings, with whore affections and na 
ture we are as much unacquainted as if they were the inhabitants of some 
other sphere. This feeling, arising from that kind of reserve peouliar to 
the English character, does, I think, greatly tend to prevent that mingling 
of class with class, that reciprocation of kind words and gentle affectionr, 
gracious admonitions and kind inquiries, which often, more than any book 
education, tend to the eultare of the affections of the heart, refinement 
and elevation of the character of those to whom they are addressed. And 
if I were to be asked what is the great want of English seclety-—to mingle 
class with class—I would say, in one word, the want iv the want of sym 
pathy.” 

It was while giving utterance to these noble sentiments that hie aud! 
tory became greatly alarmed by the changed aspect of the venerable 
speaker. His head fell on one side, and in an instant it was parent that 

e had been seized by apoplexy. As quickly as poesible the associate 
took off his lordship’s wig and untied his handkerehvef, and be was carried 
out of court by Earl Talbot, Dr. Holland, Dr. Kaight (the latter two of 
whom were on the Grand Jury,) and the associate. His lordebip was re- 
moved to the Judge's lodgings, and was attended by Sir Charles Mane 
field Clarke, Bart., Dr. Holland, and Dr. Knight, but their professional 
assistance was of no avail, his lordship having faintly groaned, breathing 
his last the moment he was laid on the bed. The consternation produced 
in court by the sudden scizure of his lordship, and the announcement of 
his death immediately afterwards, cannot easily be described. His love ix 
deplored by the bar, by all the members of which he was beloved, and by 
the public at large. The awful event has cast a gloom over the whole 
town.—Corresp. London News, Stafford, Var. \ 


iverage ; then we muet search among sor 
aspect of crime 
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1 THIRL TER TO THE MEMORY G+ LYOUKD 


If the homage of general regret can at all assuage the severity of private 
and domestic affliction, the family and friends of the late Mr. Justice Ta) 
fourd should feel that the calamity which has fallen upon them is not with- 
out alleviation. Few men who bave been eo long before the public, and 
who have occupied so prominent astation, have ever eacceeded in securing 
so large and 80 sincere a measure of personal regard, as the man to whore 
character and attainments we are now endeavouring to offer a tribute of 
respect. Personal amiability was undoubtedly the mort marking feature 
in Sir T. N. Talfourd’s character. In eaying thie we wonld not be un 
derstood as endeavouring in the faintest degree to detract from the wel) 
earned reputation of the lawyer and judge, or the more gracefal triumph 
of the poet and etadent. In speaking of Mr. Jnstice Talfourd, we natu: - 
ally refer, first to that which was his leading characterietic——not only be- 
canse it was so, but becanse, in our opinion, this qual ty of personal amia 
bility, when united with a vigorous intellect honerty of purpose, and 
manly industry, is among the rarest and the most valuable gills bestowed 
by Providence upon human being». Men of ability are met with at the 
corner of every etrect-——imen of great ability are certainly no phenomens 
upon the stage of life. Any man of re asonably clear bead, of determines 
will. and settled dieregard for the feelings and fate of thoee around him, 
may ar hieve a considerable measure of icces*®, ae modern society is con 
stituted. The success, however, will be one which will not attract the 
good-will of bis fellowe while living, nor obtain for him one word of com 
mendation or regret when he is called away Wo another scene, where thos: 
who bave lived only for themeelves here below, no doubt attain exactly 
the reward which they have deserved. far different was the ense of th 


| kindly, warm hearted man whose sadden low we have now to deplore.- 


It may be aid with trath of Mr. Justice Talfourd, that the only pang be 
ever caused to all who had the happiness of bie friendship was by bis an 

timely death. He was as singularly conssant id his attachments as be 
was ready to attach himeelf to all thore whore qualities of beart or intel 

lect might seem to challenge his consideration and regard. The anion of 
the two qualitics is rare indeed, but itexistedinbim. It should, perhaps. 
be added, before we pase on w other points in his career, that, as a genial 
and classic companion in bi« convivial hours, when the hard labours of the 
day were at end, and the barder labours of the night bad not yet begun, 
fow men at the English bar or in London society could compare with him 
A diligent stadeut of literatare, ancient and_modern, he was ever ready 
with the apt quotation or the graceful allasion—so mach ro that it was a 
matter of surprise to all who knew bim and were aware of the unflinching 


Gisabilities which arose from’ «hose nearest relations live within the bounds of the city of New York, industry with which he applied bimeelf to the labours of bis profession, 
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bow he could Gad time for acquiring and keeping up so extensive a 
knowledge of literature, Mven at such momoats, as in all others, the 
mirth of Talfourd was thatof a geatle nature ang a warm heart. He was 
aot of those who take advantage of superior wit or readiness —— an 
arrow which, althoagt shot ia seeming sport, may loog rankle in the breast 
of a stranger or a friend. 

it seemed bat right to speak first of this singular kindlinces of nature, 
which we take to have been the leading feature in the character of the 
deceased Judge. If we pass.on from this, we find that be made himself 
known to his contem ies on the stage of public life in three distinct 
manners. He was a lawyer—an orator—a poet. There have been more | 
astute lawyers, more accomplished orators, and more transcendant poets | 
ertainly thee Talfourd, but it is much to have earned distinctions so vari- 
ous in ench different fields of action. We question if any man in the re- 
cords of the bar, who lived so earnest a life of legal industry, ever won 
so much distinction ia literature as the author of “ lon.” To have at- 
sined a pulsne-judgeship is a success in life, even though a man bas not) 
s soul above a arrer or a legal point ; tohave made half-a-dozen good | 
epeeches ia Parliament would certainly put a man well with the club 

terics and attract the attention of the Treasury bench ; to have written | 
» successful tragedy has been accomplished by three or four men only | 
since the Paritaas shut up the theatres. Talfourd did all these things. 
He was no Follett at the bar, and no Mansfield on the bench ; but in either 
post he was an industrious, clear-headed, and paiustaking lawyer, certain- 
ly equal, and, probably, above the average of those who have risen to the 
distinction of the on. There are not, again, many men, other than 
foesed orators or stateemen, who have addressed the Lower House of 
Parliament ia @ more effective manner than was done by Talfourd on the 
copyright question. With regard to that dramatic work, as the author of 
which this eminent man was chiefly known to the general pablic, although 
we are not here writing a literary criticiem, it is but fair to say that 
the play was eminently an original one. Such as it was, it was the growth 
of bis own mind. The author bad not copied from any contemporary or 
immediate predecessor, the trick of bis diction, the turn of his plot, the 
cast of his characters. Mven unfavourable critica mast admit that the | 
play or poem of Jon contains many passages of singular grace and ex 
quisite feeling, and that it was constracted with a great knowledge of 
stage effect, attained not by artifice or claptrap, but by the natural deve. 
lopment of a simple, though effective plot. If we are not mistaken, the 
lawyer and judge will be remembered in Englich literature, ae the author 
oft a most chaste and classical drama, which will be long read and admired. 
Speaking, sey ond the intellectual qualities of Talfourd, we are not dis- 
posed to place im among the foremost menin any walk of active or spe- | 
oulative life. Such preeminence is generally won by the sacrifice of all | 
the faculties and capacities save one, to the immoderate cultivation of 
that one quality oa which the success of life is staked. In Mr. Justice 
Talfourd, we note rather the singular blending and union of so many 
intellectual properties, seemingly sv diverse, in one harmonious whole. 

It remains to speak of his unflinching industry—of the unsullied name 
which he has bequeathed to his children as their beet inheritance. In 
conseqenoe, we believe, of family reverses, Talfourd was thrown early 
upon his own resources, and manfully prepared himself for the struggle 
of life. From the humble but honourable position of a reporter on this 
journal he advanced to the prosecution of his studies atthe bar, and these 
were carried on with a success which in time brought practice. The prac- 
tice was moderate at first, but cortafn, Talfourd never faultered in the 
career which he had commence? with a determination to succeed, and so 
yearfollowed year, and time brought with it honour, experience, and gain. 
it was sald, at the time, that the success of his tragedy brought with it some 
discredit as a lawyer—not because he had shown himeelf a bad lawyer, 
but because he was proved to be a good poet. We kaow not, how this 
may be, and it boots not much to inquie. The fact remains that he 
practiced his profession with 80 much success that he was in time thought 
worthy of the judge's ermine. Few men can expect bo be so much re- 
gretted, as few have been fo generally esteemed, as Thomas Noon 
Talfourd.— London Times. 

SKETOH OF TALFOURD'S® CAREER. 

Thomas Noon Talfourd was born at Reading, Jan. 26, 1795. ia father 
was a brewer: his mother the daughter of a dissenting minister. He com- 
mencead his education at the grammur-achoo! o! bis native town, and while 
atill a boy wrote a small volume of poems. He went to London at the 
age of cighteon and placed himself as a student of law under Chitty, the 
colebrated pleader, in 1813, He was admitted to the bar in 1821, and 
was married the next year. From thattime bis course was one of almost 
antinterrupted prosperity. He rapidly rose to emiavnce ia bis profeasion, 
and became successively a member of Parliament, a sergeant-at-law, and 
finally a judge of the common pleas. 

In the walks of literature Tulfourd attained an honovrable distinction. 
Commencing with the arduous duties of a ceporter for the daily press, he 
soon became & Contributor to various literary periodicals, and at length 
produced the tragedy of “ Ion,” the work by which be is chiefly known 
to readera In this country, This was brought out by Mr. Macready at the 
Covent-Gardea Theatre on the 26:h of May, 1836. Constructed on a 
purely classical model, and distinguished by the iuterest of ita plot 0 
leas than by the exquisite grace of its diction, this play may be regarded 
as one of the purest triumphs of receut dramatic literature. “ The Athe 
nian Captive,” and “ Glenooe,” though inferior to “ lon.” are allowed 
by competent judges to possess a very considerable degree of merit. 
‘ Vacation Rambles” is the tiie of another popular work by Talfourd, 
which, like those already named, was the fruit of leisure enatebed from 
the toils of a buay aod engrossing profession. The authors of Bagland are 
indebted to h's strenuous zeal for effective labours in the cause of literary 
copyright. While a member of Parliament, he was an earnest and con 
stant advocate of liberal measures.—A. ¥. Tribune, 

—_——- oe — 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR CiiARLES NAPIER, K.C.B. 

The appointment of Sir Charles Napier to the command of the Baltic 
Fleet was bailed by the public of this country with unqualified delight. 
Lt ie not less Ooasonant with the more refined civilisation of the present 
day than with old British instincts, that the blow to be etruck at Russia 
should be sharp and decisive ; and to what naval commander could the 
country look for more dashing service than to this iHustrious member of 
the great Napier family? Apart also from motives of policy, there was 
the stigma upoo bis general reputation uttered by one Prime Miniate: 
that be lacked “disoretioa.” This hastily recorded taunt received its 
triumphant refutation at the banquet given to Sir Charles Napier, on 
Tuesaday, in the aasurance of reliauce which both Lord Palmerston and 
Sir James Graham declared ia the jud; meat, foresight, and valour of the 
gallant Admiral. 

Sir Charles Napler was boro on the 6th March, 1786, and is the eldcet 
son of the Hoa. Charles Napier, of Murchiston Hall, in the county of 
Stirling, a captain in the Royal Navy, by his second wife. Christ: un, 
daughter of Gabriel Hamilton, Eeq., of Weatburp. Lanurk-bire. The 
gallant Admiral is grandson, by a first marriage, of Franels, fifth Lord 
Napier, brother to Colonel Thomas Erskine Napier, aod cousin to Lord 
Nanier, R.N., who, iu 1834, died in China, to the late disc uguished soldier, 
Sit O. J. Napier, and to Major Gea. Sir W. Napier, the I etorian of the 
Peninsular War. 

Sir Charles entered the navy asa first class voluntccs before be was 
fourteen years old. If we abridge the particulars of bis early career, it ie 
nob beoaus* they are absiractediy without interest, but th«3 a record of 
his numerous servives would impose an enormous iuroad upon our epace. 
His life uas beea Ove of continued activity ia his profession, and involves 
ats infinite variety of services to the Siate. He entered the navy on the 
Ist Nev., 1799, @a board the Martin sloop, commanded by the Hoo. 
Matthew St. Clair, employed in the North Sea; and. in the spring of 
1800, removed to the Renown, 74, the flig-ship of Sir Jubn Borlase War- 
ren. He next proceeded to the Mediterranean, where, in 1803, he became 
a midshipman of the Gremhound. Alter various other employments, he 
became Lieutenaat in Nov., 1805. la March, 1807, be was made Acting 
Commander of the brig Pultmst, Ia August, 1808, be removed to the 
Neer ait brig, of 12 guns, in which vessel! be fough? a amart action with 

a > o ’ 
nod put to fight, tLe Diligente, Freach corvetic, of 22 guna, and 140 men. 

to wis action he bad bis usinwast abot away, aod was himeell severely 
weaned, Atthoagh bis thigh was brokea, he refused to leave the deck. 
50 2289 Re served with great distinction in the reductiva of Martinique 
sl Va “bu taptare of the d'Hanupoult, 74. Lo the firat instance, he een 
sorably chorteced thé siege by the manner in which. with only Gve men 
be icndod, soaled the walls, and, io open day, planted the uaivn jack on 
tlie rerparts of Fest Biward. La the latvier engagement, bia services 
Wor? 82 9500h appreciated, that he was at once posted to the prise. 

Pacing over a Paviety of brilliant services performed, we come to the 





| of her subjects, and finally fixed one o'clock for the visit. 





Fras 1875, hoa, ta Company with the Puricuse, 36, whieh bad on board 
the wecvad battalion of the 10th Regim-at, aaler Livatenaat-Colonel } 
John Pine Gollit, Captain Napier, ia the teeta of the fire of four batte- 

ries ond @ tower tuounting ten 24 and 18 powders, wo 12 pounders 

sod two § iach mo. cura, eucoceded in taking posession of the island of 
Poaz. H 8 Berviees ja the bri linat exp -d boo against Alexandria drew | 
from James Alexander Gordoa, the coaductiug officer, a remark | 


be had words to express.’’ Captain Napier bad been in command of the 
Euryalus, and, in June, 1815, she was paid off, when the gallant Cap- 
tain was nominated a C.B. He was not again called into activity until 
1829 ; when, for three years, he was employed in particular service in the 
Galatea, 42. In 1833 he succeeded Admiral Sartorius in the command 
of Doo Pedro's fleet, and gained a signal victory over the more numerous 
fleet of Don Miguel, off Cape St. Vincent ; a service for which he obtained 
the title of Count Cape St. Vincent, with the Grand Cross of the Order of 
the Tower and Sword. In 1839, Captain Napier took the command of 
the Powerful, 84, intended for the Mediterranean, where, in the following 
year, hoisting the flag of Commodore, he became second in command un- 


| der Admiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, of the force engaged on the 


coast of Syria. He was destined, on this new scene, to eclipse even the 
splendour of his own past services; and, as the events in the East, in 
which he played #0 auspicnous a part, are more easily within the reach of 
the memory, we can a little amplify the record of his exploits. On the 
10th September, 1840, he effected a landing at D’journie, on the Syrian 
coast, in a manner which called forth the eulogy of bis Admiral. In the 
course of the same month he defeated a body of the enemy at Kelbson, 
and on the 27th he bombarded, and necessarily stormed, with a force of 
not more than 900 allies and 500 Turks, the town of Sidon, protected by 
a fort and citadel, and a line of wall defended by 2700 men, all of whom 
were made prisoners. On that occasion, at the head of the British ma- 
rines, he broke into the enemy’s barracks, and obtained possession of the 
castle. On the 9th of the foltowing October he entirely routed an Egyp- 
tian force, stationed, under Ibrahim Pacha, in a strong position on the 
mountains near Beyrout. The result of the forward movement, which had 
immediately preceded this success, was the surrender of Beyrout iteelf; 
and the effect of the victory the entire submission of the army of Soliman 
Pacha. After co-operating in the memorable attack at St. Jean D’ Acre, 
he proceeded to take charge of the equadron off Alexandria, where he 
landed, and concluded a convention with Mebemet Ali. For these bril- 
liant services he was created a K.C.B., included in the thanks of Parlia- 
ment; and was presented with the Cross of the Order of St. George, of 
Russia, and the Insignia of the second class of the Order of the Red Eagle 
of Prussia. Io November, 1841, after bis return from the East, he was 
made a Naval Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty. He was promoted in 1846, 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; and ia May, 1853, he attained 
hie present standing of Vice-Admiral. 

We may now add a few words upon Sir C, Napier’s career ashore. As 
member for Marylebone, every one wili remember his uncompromising 
opinions upon Reform ; everyone willrecal, with a keen relich, bis terrific 
onslaughts dpon the “ shams” and ship-building pecadilloes of Boards of 
Admiralty, both by word of mouth and by his’ pen. Sir Charles unsne- 
ceasfally contested Portsmouth and Greenwich in 1832 and 1837 ; bat, in 
1841, he was returned for Marylebone. 

We give a specimen or two of the gallant Admiral’s bluntness of ad- 
drees and thorough soldier-like style, even when addressing the House of 
Commons. We take them at random, simply observing that, in all tis 
apeeches, whether from the platform or delivered in Parliament, there 
lurked, under a sledge-hammer style of expression, a good deal of sound 
sense and a good dealofhumour. In moving the amendment to the Ad- 
dress in reply to the speech from the Throne, before the Government of 
Lord Melbourne quitted office, Mr, Stuart Wortley attacked the Ministry 
for falsified promises of peace and retrenchment. Sir Charles Napier 
thought himself qualified to speak to the first point, if not to the second ; 
and he, therefore, retorted upon the hon. and learned gentleman that if 
his party had been in power, the country might possibly have had large 
wars, and with them great contracts and loans. He doubted if any other 
person than the noble Lord (Palmerston) could have preserved the peace 
of the country in the manner in which that noble Lord bad been able to 
do. The hon. gentleman had accused the Government which had held 
office for eighteen years before the present Government came into office 
had made butone war—the war of Navarino; but the Tory Government 
had also made war with Algiers, and in India had engaged in the Buar- 
mese War; but he had also forgotten to admit that, when that Govern- 
ment was ia office, they had euffered France to go to war with Spain, and 
to march 109,000 troops into that country, and put down constitutional 
Government there. A more characteristic bit of blunt satire grew out of 
a discussion whether the Hon. Mr, Scarlett should receive compensation 
for the loss of a legal office he had held. Commodore Trunnion, if be had 
spoken at thisday, would have modified his indignation at the “ land 
sharks,” somewhat in the following langnage of Sir C. Napier :—He bad 
always noticed, he eaid, that¢be House of Commons was most liberal in 
dealing with any case where any gentleman of the law was concerned. It 
was not long since they bad voted £3,500 as a retiring pension fora Vice 
Chancellor. Now that would just be the retiring pension which would be 
given to eight Admirals, after fifty years’ service. He mentioned a few 
of the pensions given to officers on the abolition of the Navy Board (then) 
rome ten yearsago. There was Sir F, Seymour, a very old officer, who 
bad lost an arm, be bad a patent place, which, being abolished, he was 
compensated by being sent out to the Brazils, where be died. Another 
officer, who held a patent p'ace, was compensated by a transportation of 
three years to South America ; and another officer, under the same cir- 
cumstances, was compensated by five yeaas’ employment, and to remain 
the rest of his life on half pay. He might also mention the name of Capt. 
Hornby. He enjoyed a patent place of £1000 a-year. It was abolished, 
and be was compensated by five years’ employment at Woolwich. He 
only men ioned these thin to show the difference in the way of deal- 
ing with gentlemen of the long robe and gentlemen with the short 
jackets! 

Sir Charles Napier has been ratber a prolific author on naval subjects, 
He bas written several articles in the United Service Journal, In 1832 
he published in that jouroal “ Observations on the Construction and 
Qualities of the Vernon and Castor, and Naval Architecture in General,” 
and “ Remarks on Steam-veseels.”” He is alro author of an “ Account of 
the War in Portugal between Don Pedroand Don Miguel,” and an “ Ac- 
count of the War in Syria.’”’ About the year 1828 he submitted to the 
Admiralty a model of a ship, which was afterwards placed in the United 
Service Museum; and, in 1846, we find him constructing the notorious 
Sidon steam frigate, of 560-borse power. 

Sir Charles married Eliza, daughter of — Younghusband, Eeq., widow 
of Edwards Blera, E-q., Lieutenant in the Royal Navy; by whom he had 
issue oge son and one daughter._-London News, March 11. 
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HER MAJESTY AT SPITHEAD AGAIN, 


SAILING OF THE FIRST DIVISION OF THE BALTIC FLEET. 

. The first division of the Baltic Fleet has sailed at last, and the scene of 
ite depaiure will long be remembered by those who witnessed it. The sea 
was 80 quiet as not to ruffle the happiness of the veriest cockney who 
trusted himself to the care of a Portsmouth boatman. The waters were 
covered as they have never yet been covered—tor the introduction of pas 
wenger steamers affords facilities for sightseeing unknown in times past—- 
with countless thousauds. The scene was one of the most exciting that 
has taken place since her Majesty’s accession to the throne ; one of the 
most powerful fleets that ever set sail from these shores, headed by the 
most popular Admiral in the kingdom, led out to sea by the Queen hergelt, 
formed a combination of attractive elements that it would be dif&cult to 
parallel. Her Maj@ety piloted, as it were, the ships to sea, and returned, 
we hope, with a pr@alih consciousness that the armament now despatched 
to the Baltic was @ifipient to do everything in ihe serviee of civilization 
and the punishm of despotism and oppression that Europe requires 
of it.—London’ Daily News, March 13. 






The adm‘ral was on the poop, wearing his regulation 
cocked hat with a paintul air of discomfort, and directing bis telescope 
every moment towards the Isle of Wight in search of the signals for her 
Majesty's departure. The Queen had originally intended to visit the fleet 
atten io the moraing, but the corporation of Portsmouth, with that 
modesty which is everywhere the offepring of municipal institutions, re- 
quested ber. through Sir James Grabam, to post-pone her inspection in 
order that Sir Charies might receive their address iu the Town Hall. Her 
Majesty thowed ber usual roadiness to consult the couveniences or wishes 
At a quarter to 
one the Fairy wir seen ty leave the island, and paoctually at one she was 
among the fleei, and within saluting distance. The whole of the fleet 
saluted with twenty-one guns each, firing from each side alternately, send- 
ing forth Ga-hafter dash in quick succession, while the breese prevent- 
ed that dense accuceulatioa of smoke in which the best poicte in reviews, 
whether ry naval. so frequently disappear. The Fuiry was fol. 
lowed by the FPlre Queen, Black Eagle (having on board Lad 

Graham and the Duchess of Sutherland), Elfin, and a whole fleet of 
pleasure boats aed steamers, the people cheering, while the men-of-war 
saluted. In afew minutes the Fairy hove-to to leeward, and the signal 
was tare that the Queen would receive the admiral and his principal off- 
errs on board her own vessel, The visit of state was bat of few Moments’ 
duration, and immediately on its termination the important signal to 
“ weigh auchor” was passed round the fleet. The Royad George was the 
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first to be ready. Her enils were set and ber anchor at the bow im aboug 
ten minutes, when she wore round Jike a cutter, and sailed away eleadily 
with a pleasant south-west breeze, amid the cheers of of 
tators. The spectacle now visible from the quarter deck of the We’ 
ton became one of intense interest. The admiral stood, glass in 
giving orders to the ships to “ weigh” in succession, and immediately the 
signals were run up with magical celerity, and answered by the ghipg 
addressed in a moment. The sbril! sound of the boatsvain’s whistle 
faintly over the air, and the sailors were seer to crowd aloft like bees, and 
spread themselves along the yards. Soon the great sails were ebakea 
ont, swelling majestically in the breeze, and the ships indicated by 
movements at their anchorage the pressure of a newly applied momeatam, 
The capstans could be beard at work to the sound of the fife, and soom the 
great anchors were seen dangling from the bows, and the ships cree 
slowly away. The St. Jean d’Acre and Tribune were soon under 
under single-reefed topsails, and the Imperieuse, Blenheim, Amphi 
Princess Royal, Edinburgh, Ajax, Arrogant, and Hogue, followed ia 
quick succession. The Koyal George was pow making away for St. 
Helen’s rapidly, and as the sun filled the hollows of ber sails it weuld be 
bard to imagine a more perfect type than she presented of beauty, eym- 
metry and power. The paddle ships, Leopard, Valorous and Dragen, 
came next, rushing on under steam, and affording in their plachy, doom 
movements a striking contrast to the stealthy pace of the screwa 

The first division of the fleet being now fairly started, the signal wag 
given for the “ Great Ammiral” herself to “ weigh” and make sail ; both 
of which operations were performed with the celerity and precision which 
might be expected from the numbers and aptitude of the crew, and the 
skill and experience of the commander. Every rope was hauled “ bome”’ 
in a moment, by the silent but simultaneous effort of a hundred men ; the 
rigging was soon literally black with sailors, and while the eye detected 
everywhere the greatest energy and activity, to the ear there was ne sound 
perceptible but the boatswain’s whistle and an occasional command from 
an officer, short, sharp, and decisive. The Fairy now shot past, receivi 
acheer as she passed, and the landsmen bade farewell to the Duke of Wi 
lington, and returned to their first quarters in the Sprightly. The ladies 
of Admiral Napier’s family were put on board the vessel, and were ae- 
companied by Admiral Berkeley and Sir Baldwia Walker. Both of these 
great natal authorities seemed never to tire of gazing at the flagship, but 
ordered the captain of the Sprightly to keep close company in order that 
they might watch and enjoy ber appearance under canvas. It woald re- 
quire the skilled eye of a naval man fully to appreciate the qualities she 
now developed, but the magnificence of the spectacle came home to every 
one, and once seen could never be forgotten, By this time the Fairy 
headed the fleet, her Majesty literally leading them out to sea, standing 
on deck all the time, and watching every movement with an interest that 
never tired. When did ever British sailors have such incentives to deeds 
of daring, led thus almost into action by the feremost lady in the world, 
to be the defenders at once of her woman’s helplessness and her royal 
honour? “Truth is strange, stranger than fiction,” and never did poet 
or dramatist imagine so fine a situation as that afforded by the stern reali- 
ties of the departure of the Baltic fleet. The vessels first under weigh bove 
to when they arrived at St. Helens, waiting there until the Admiral had 
arrived in his flag ship, when the whole bore up and sailed merrily away 
for the Downs. Her Majesty accompanied the fleet in the Fairy as far as 
the Nab, and then returned to Osborne, receiving from the ships she passed 
on her retarn a succession of hearty cheers. Portsmouth Correap. Ibid. 


The total fleet, of which the first division had so prosperous a start on 
Saturday, will consist of about 44 vessels, including three three-deckera, 
and twenty line-of-battle ships in all, the total number of guns bei 
2,200, of men 22,000, and of horse-power 16,000. The sailing ships wi 
be rendered nearly as available as the ecrews by the assistance of the 
paddle fleet, and the whole will form the most powerful armament that 
ever left the shores of England. They will soon be joined by two 90-gun 
screw ships, the Algiers and Hannibal, while the state of activity pes 
ceptible in all the dockyards would seem to indicate that a more over 
whelming strength still will shortly be added. There is much speculation, 
of course, in naval circles as to the probable plan of operations The 
more ardent of the gossips epeak boldly of the bombardment of Cronstadt, 
and point to the large quantity of Moorsom’s shells sbipped as # proof 
that serious mischief is meant. It appears that the construction and ma 
terials of tuis terrible projectile isa government secret, and so important 
is it deemed that each sbip’srupply is numbered and registered in a book, 
and whenever one is used the why, the when, and the place is pees | 
voted down, and the details forwarded to the Admiralty. This, it iseaid, 
looks like bombardment, but the more cautious shake their heads end say 
that to attack Cronstedt with its 800 guns would be sheer madness, 
Others again epeak of blockade, and a third hint at the capture and occu- 
on of the Island of Aland, as commanding the Gulf of Finland, and at 
once settling the doubtful neutrality of Sweden. In support of this hy- 
pothesis, it is alleged that sappers and miners go out, and that the ehips 

ut aetupply of ecaling ladders and other siege accessories. A few 
months will put to rest all these speculations, and perbaps add another to 
Proteesor Creasy’s list of the decisive battles of the world.—Jbid. 


pat 
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Sir Charles Napier’s fleet is bound first for Wingo Sound, on the coast 
of Sweden, where the ships will anchor foratime. In that position the 
fleet would guard the outlet of the Cattegat, and enjoy the advantages 
of being near a great town like Gottenburg, with its population of nearly 
30,000 souls. The next step would We to pass the Sound or the Great Belt, 
aod enter the Baltic.—Jbid., editorial. 


The Portsmouth correspondent of the London Times thus concludes his 
description of the sailing of the Squadron :--The hurrahs from the crew 
of the Duke of Wellington at bidding farewell to their Queen and coun- 
try, will long ring in the ears of all who heard them. Her Majesty stood 
waving her handkerchief towards the mighty ship as she departed, and for 
a long time after the whole fleet bad gone the royal yacht remained mo 
tionless, as if the illustrious occupants desired to linger over a spectacle 
calculated to impress them so profoundly. Well might they do so, for seb 
dom has royalty gazed upon ascene more touching and portentous. The 
power and fortunes of England sail with her navy. That fogce, therefore, 
the first division of which Queen Victoria saw this day go forth to war, 
must exercise an important influence upon the future bistory of a rcign 
hitherto unprecedentedly prosperous and peaceful. Whatever betides, we 
have sent out stout ships, manned by stout and willing bearts, propelled 
by the same agency which has so incalculably increased our internal re 
sources, and commanded by a gallant Admiral who is not likely to lose 
any opportunity that may present itself of having his name inscribed in 
the book of fame with those of Nelson and the other heroes whose vioto- 
ries have established our supremacy upon the seas. 
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THE NINTH OF JUNE TRAGEDY. 


The Montreal Herald of today gives the following as the most im- 
portant portion of a General Order, from the Commander of Her Majesty’s 
Forces, announcing to the troops in Canada the dissolution of the Cour® 
Martial assembled for the trial of certain soldiers of the 26th Regiment, 
implicated in the disastrous and fatal transaction of the 9th of June last 
The military authorities fully sustain the opinion, that the cruel--wé 
might say wanton—racrifice of so many innocent lives on that lamentable 
occasion, ig atfributable, in the first instance, to the gross breach of the 
regulations of the serviee, by the officer ia command bringing the treops 
upon the ground with their pieces loaded ; and, in the second instance. to 
the disgraceful want of discipline, on the part of the men, in firing, with- 
out eitber orders from their officers, or any provocation on the part of the 
peaceful citizens, who fell victims to their beedlers and unmanly panie— 
want of reflection, and loss of all presence of mind, to put the mildest con- 
struction upon their conduct. 

Mowrargat, 10th March, 1864 
Gaunerat Orvers. 

No. 5. The officers who were employed on duty with the detachment of the 
29th Regiment, on the evening of the 9th June last, having very properly re- 
quested that a general Court Martial might be assembled to investigate their 
conduct on that oocasion, it has not beea considered advisable tu revive the in- 
quiry into that unhappy basiness. 

No. 6. The Lieutenant General has to express his deep regret that, in conse 
quence of a total disregard to Her Majesty's Regulations for the guidance of 
officers commanding detachments proceeding to suppress riots and drsturbances, 
& gross breach of military discipline occurred on the 9th of June last, which has 
not oaly tended to impair the unaaimity and good understanding which «h suld 
subsist between officers and soldiers of a corps; bat has broagnt discredit om 
the previous high character of the 23th Regiment for dissiphne and sabordiaar 
tion. (Signed,) W. J. D Uasan, Lt.-Col., Dept. Qr Master-Gea. 

We fally coacar with our coatemporary when he says: “ with all re 
spect, and without, w® trust, either pissioa er prejadice, we must b: per 
mitted to add, that a morelame and impotant conclusion to a transaction, 
alike disgraceful to the civil and military authority n Canada, wo dad 
it impossible to coaceive.”—Quedec Mercury, March 2. 





Iurortaxt TO Seamex.—Mr. Cuaaiuzham, of Gosport, (Bigland), bas 
invented a topsail which, by an rolling 


ingenious and simple method of 














1854. 


the topsail yarde, 
and sets it again, quicker and better, ang more economically than by the 
old plan, without a man moving from the deck. 
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TENS ALBION, 
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The steamers that have arrived from England during the week bring us but 
few facta of importance in connection with the coming contest. That old 
gea-dog, Sir Charles Napier, bas indeed sailed away from Spithead with 
a portion of his fleet ; and the enthusiasm manifested on occasion of his 
departure was akin to that displayed at the embarkation of the Guards 
aad others of their fellow-soldiers. Still there is a but in the case—there 
always is, it seems—for although Sir James Graham, as First Lord of the 
Admiralty, at the Reform Club banquet to Sir Charles, endorsed the lat- 
ter’s resolution to declare war so soon as he was in the Baltic, Sir James 
bas since informed the House of Commons that the first destination of the 
feet is Wingo Sound, which is in the neighbourhood of Gottenburg, on 
the Western coast of Sweden, and commanding the Cattegat! To this 
was added a hint at a squadron of observation being stationed at Kiel in 
Schleswig-Holstein !—This second edition of the Beycos Bay tactics has 
in it something inexplicable ; nor is it credible, after all the patriotic and 
warlike talk of sundry members of the Government, that a mere demon- 
stration is intended. Yet this takes place, whilst Russia is threatening 
to coerce the Swedes into a neutrality favourable to herself, and employ- 
img thirty thousand labourers tocat achannel through the ice from Helsing- 
fors to Cronstadt, for that portion of her fleet which was compelled to win- 
ter at the former port, and now seeks the protectiomof the latter’s redonbt- 
able batteries. Surely the seventeen noble ships, armed with one thousand 
guns, manned by ten thousand men, propelled by a force equal to that of 

eight thousand horses, speeded on their way by the Queen of the Isles, and 
sent forth underso renowned a leader. are not doomed to the slow movements 
of the Anglo-French Mediterranean fleet! It is true that when Sir Charles 
Napier sailed, there was official peace between Great Britain and Russia 
—so there was, when the allied naval commanders in the Black Sea took 
the liberty of issuing certain orders to the officers of the Czar’s marine. 
In the absence of the mails of 18th ult., by the Canada, we cannot pro 
ceed further on this point.. But there will be a grave responsibility on 
the heads of the Administration, if at every point they have unwisely 
granted to our probable enemy the time requisite for strengthening his de- 
fences. In connexion also with this matter, we refer to a report elsewhere 
of a conversation bereon, that took place in the House of Commons on 
the evening of the 13th ult. It was remarkable for the reckless levity 
of Lord Palmerston, but still more for the biticg sarcasm of Benjamin 
Disraeli, who never was bappier in his own peculiar vein, than in this 
apparently unimportant episode. 

The Kalefat story, as we predicted, turned out to be a hoax; no move 
ments worth recording bave taken place on the Dauube, or such at least 
as belong ouly to elaborate military history.—Nor is serious change to be 
noted in the attitude of the rival Buropean powers. The Cabinets at 
Vienna and Berlin yet balt between two opinions, or rather between two 
courses of action. On one day their leaning is towards the despot of the 
North, on another towards the Western allies. It may suit Stock-Ex 
ehange men to watch theee fluctuations; bat there is small insight into 
the future of Europe to be gathered from the process. ; 

Hard names have been at times bestowed upon the Czar Nicholas, and 
the whole atrocious system of his goverament bas been occasionally ex- 
posed to view. It bas remained however for thac half crazy potentate 
himself to cap the climax of his own dishonour.’ This be has just done in 
the cvlumus of bis own organ at St. Petersburg, wherein, on the 2ad ult., 
an attempt is made at avenging bimeelf on the Britich ministry and @ar- 
ticularly on Lord Jobo Russell, for the justly contemptuous terms that 
bad been lavished on him in our Parliament. He bas, we say, put it 
beyond the power of any but anblushing and venal journalists to utter a 
syllable in bis behalf. He bas convicted himself of the most audacious 
fraud, attempted, vainly upon the world at large, and successfully upon 
the blindest of bis ‘own enslaved subjects. He stands revealed as the 
most unscrupulous of political jugglers, and the most contemptible, 
because foiled—-The facts are simply these, for unless stringently con- 
densed, they would overwhelm ua in detail: Nicholas winds up his solemn 
asseverations, that in bis quarrel with the Sultan he ie and has been eolely 
actuated by zeal for the welfare of the Greek Church, by now declaring 
that the British Government from time to time has beer cognieant of bis 
desire to dismember the Turkish empire, and by implying that their con- 
gent to bis echeme bas been only a question of arrangement. ° This of 
course is not put down in so many words; but the veil is transparent, and 
the meaning is obvious. The article alluded-to, in the Journal de St. 

Petersbourg, endeavours especially to lay this charge at the door of Lord 
John Russell, instancing a correspondence between himself, whilst holding 
the Fereign Seals in January of lust year, and Sie Hamilton Seymour, 
our Minister to Russia. Shutting his eyes to the moral and political 
degradation to which be sinke himself by making this avowal, the Czar 
hopes to damage politically Lord John ard bis colleagues at home. But 
he doubly fails; for in the first place, public epinion bas never put faith 
io the readiness of the Britisb ministry to render material aid to Turkey! 
aod io the second place, Lord Aberdeen and Lord John both expressed 
their perfect willingness to bave this confidential correspondence laid 
before Parliament. when the Opposition, io either House, called attention 
to it, as of course they did, Lord Derby and his friends could at any rate 
be the only possible gainers by this insane and scandalous proceeding, sirce 
we ail know, if the Czar be in ignorance of it, that in the intention to 
chastise bis insoleace our government is bat the orgaa of the public will. It 
mast be allowed however that the thorough knowledge of the Czar’s inten- 
tions renders the ministerial coafi leace io bis word a grave charge against 
them —-There is ove comfort still, beyond the fact that Nicholas shows his 
falseboo! and his folly in this new move —and that is, that the volaminous 
Russizn documents concerning the oppressed Greek Church, with which 
the press is burdened, are reduced at once to wate paper. Our Parlia- 
mentary debates at Westminster show a much more honest seal for the 
religious freedom of Christians in Turkey, than can be found in Count 
Neslrode or bis master. We cannot leave thie top'c, without a word on 
an argument that already is put forward by one or two Rassian organs 
belonging to the American press--the argument that, if Bogland re- 
fused to permit Russia to despoil Turkey, it was because she coveted it 
ber-elf This isa mere gratuitous assamption, conveniently put forward, 
but false, an! devoid alike of truth or probability. 
Words coald not exaggerate the the tamalt of applavse with which 


slung ea they are from the mast bead, reduces the ral 


actively pushed forward, and are in marked contrast with the political 
hesitations that still prevail. Some items that bave reference to our gal- 
lant soldiers and sailors will be found elsewhere ; for the rest we can bat 
find room to chronicle a few items. The greater part of the first division in- 
tended for the East is known to have arrived safely and speedily at Malta. 
Rear Admiral Corry has sailed in the \Veptune, 120, to join Vice Admiral 
Sir C. Napier. At Woolwich, at the latest dates, twenty-seven sailing 
vessels and six steamers were embarking men and horses. 

There is, as we have hinted, less decision on points of policy arising from 
a state of warfare, that are still of momentous interest. The government 
determination on the subject of the rights of neutrals is looked for with 
intense anxiety, increased by a somewhat indiscreet declaration from the 
Foreign Office, with respect to Russian produce shipped in neutral vessels, 
on account of British subjects resident in Russia, which would not be free 
ofcapture. If the narrow ordinances of olden time are to regulate our 
conduct to-day, we can only say that Civilization is a sham and Progress 
an illusion. If we borrow anything from other days, we should gc back 
beyond those respectable gentlemen bound in vellum, who are the Lares 
and Penates of Admiralty Courts ; we should go baek to the days when 
chivalry was not an idle boast, and when there was some real nobility of 
sentiment in existence. If there is to be fighting, let it be done by the 
fighting men ; but do not let us degrade the honourable profession of 
arms by legalizing plunder, and confiscating the merchants’ venture. 
There is no decent reason that we know of, why commerce should not 
take its usual course, while forts are scaled and batteries are stormed, 
and armies by land and ships by sea are gloriously contending for victory. 
It wants but the will, on the part of the strong, to break through prece- 
dent ; though alas! for the impending strife, any generous resolutions 
may now come “too late.” There will, however be some plain lan- 
guage to this point, spoken ere long in the House of Commons. 





A very hurried glance at the Continent must suffice, albeit something 
more than mere curiosity sharpens the look in that direction. How soon 
may all its nations be ranged either for us, or against uf1—In Paris then, 
the sinews of war have been provided, by the very simple process of the 
obsequious Legislature voting a loan of ten millions sterling. A squadron 
of French ships is soon to join Sir Charles Napier. The Duke of Saxe. 
Cobourg-Gotba, Prince Albert’s brother, has been paying Louis Napoleon 
@ visit, thus tending indirectly to cement the entente cordiale.—Sweden 
and Denioark are arming.—Her Majesty of Spain is said to be coquetting 
with Mr. Soulé, whilst a growing ill-will towards France and England is 
one of the Madrid bits of gossip, which the Washington Union may get 
over, as best it may.—Prussia and Austria, we have already remarked, 
are waiting the course of events.--And this brings us once more to Russia. 
The war footing obtains every-where. Men, by myriads, are labouring at 
the fortifications, whether in the Southern or Northern portions of the Em- 
pire. Prince Paskiewitch is to assume the command in the Principaliiies, 
where a concentration of force, rather than an immediate attack on Kale- 
fat, appears to be the order of the day. 





An instance bas just occurred—not the first by many thousands, both 
in public and private life—of a zealous person killing off his own project. 
We mention the circumstances reluctantly ; but they bear so directly 
upon British affairs, that they can scarcely be passed-by.—General Webb, 
the senior editor of the VW. ¥. Courier and Enquirer, being in London 
recently, published in the Times a very opportune and legitimate letter 
on the subject of privateering, whereto, as connected with this country, 
the eyes of commercial men are at present directed with mach uneasi- 
ness. In this communication, made the subject of a leading article by 
the Times, General Webb satisfactorily shows that the acceptance of let- 
ters of marque by American citizens is hampered with all possible diffi- 
culties, uader the U. S. laws--So far, good ; but unfortunately the Ge- 
neral’s well-grounded sympathy with the Western powers, in their quarre] 
with the Czar, bas betrayed him into an indiscretion, that will probably 
deprive our good cause of some intended benefit. The General, it seems, 
is of one mind with my Lords Clarendon and Palmerston, that a public 
expression of New York sympathy with the Allies might be of use, in 
heading-off the efforts of the Czar’s emissaries here to gain public favour 
and enlist ptivate adventurers. And so it might; and so might a meeting 
to that end nave been organised, if the wishes of our Secretaries of State 
and the direot agency of a New York Editor bad been discreetly kept in 
the back-ground. But it fell out otherwise. The personality of our tribe 
here is notorious, and has its good and bad side which we will not pause 
now to discuss; in this instance it bas nipped a good project in the bud. 
It was, it seems, at a dinner party at Lord Clarendon’s, that the advan- 
tages to be derived from the aforeeaid movement here were discussed 
and agreed upon. Forthwith, General Webb writes a long and minutely 
detailed statement of the whole occurrence to bis journal in New York, 
with his own initials attached thereto; and forthwith his contemporaries 
and rivals are mercilessly down upon him, for bis egotism and vanity in 
parading his familiarity with British Cabinet Ministers, and for his un- 
warranted assumption of the powers supposed to be delegated to the gen- 
tleman who represents bis own country in London. So ends the hope, if 
ever there were any, of an anti-Russian demonstration in the Park or the 
Tabernacle. We trust our noble Earl and lively Viscount did not count 
too much upon it ; if they did, they must have been singularly ill-advised 
from this side of the Atlantic. The only method of getting up such a 
muster now-a days would be to drag outa few Polish exiles from their 
retirement, rub up some of their national grievances, borrow a speech or 
two from Capt. Rynders, and a handful of old muskets from Mr. George 
Law—then there might be some chance ; as it ig, we see none. 





The sudden death of Mr. Justice Talfourd is recorded in another 
column ; and there is something in the time at which it occurred and in 
the circumstances attending it, that will strongly move the feelings of the 
reader. To the details and reflections there set down, however, it is not 
our intention to add. Nocomment of ours could heighten the impressive- 
ness of the ecene ; and if we allude to it at all, it is but for the purpose of 
pointing attention to the last words of the dying Judge.—The public bar 
long been familiar with the name of Talfourd, as an author, and the 
author’s advocate ; and members of bis own profession may have watched 
with interest his career at the Bar. Yet, though emitten on the very 
jadgmenteeat and in the act of delivering an address to a crowded audi- 
ence, it is remarkable that bis latest uttered language was neither in di- 
rect accordance with the official requirements of his post, nor induced by 
fond recurrence to the cherished occupations of bis leisure. He was not 
propounding any nice point of human law, when summoned to the pres 
ence of the Divine lawgiver; he was not wandering back to the fanciful 
legends of Grecian mythology, when called to meet bis God.-—Read slow 
ly and ponder deeply, we intreat you, the advice administered in bold but 
gentle terms, which Mr. Justice Talfourd has bequeathed as a legacy to 
his countrymen. We all of us need to take something of it home to our 
hearts aod conduct. 

The Russian invasion of Canada baving exploded, and baving been 
found at best but a sorry joke, the next of the season is an Irish move- 
ment to the same tunc. This, to the best of our remembrance, was set 
on foot, the other day, by the WV. Y. Daily Times, whieh editorially 
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ushered it into being aod gave it a \ake-warm, non-commitial sort of wel 
come, tbrougb which it was palpable that the Times bad sot read a word 


the naval and miliary preparations ef Engiaud are regarded. They are of the Prociamatioa on which it was commenting, end that some wag had 





imposed apea it. Wesay that the Times could not baveread the Address 
of Mr. John Mitchel to the Lrish which it quoted, because that frothing pro- 
duction contains not ene syllable conerrning Canada. There is sufficient 
in It to show that its writer is unprincipled eaough to contemplate any 
amount of mischief or bloodshed, bat not sufficient to warrant the belief 
that he is absolutely reckless im bis condect, whatever he may be fn his 
words.—-The WV. ¥. Herald properly ridicules the whole affair; although 
that journal also beads Mr. Mitchel’s editorial of last Saturday, ae though 
it were «pecially directed to the project we have named. —What insurres 
tionary intentions the Irish in Canada may entertain, we have aot the 
means of knowing. But even there also we shoald doubt them, for are 
not they the specially favoured of the powers that be in that region? 


There isa growing dislike on the part of the American people, evidenced 
through the comments of the Press, to the system of citizen soldiery of 
foreiga birth being identified, as soldiers, with their native lands It fe 
forcibly urged that, as militia-men, their adopted country alone bas 
claim upon their services; whilst it is felt that armed processions on oo. 
tain festivals are very likely to endanger the public peace. Sach sensible 
ideas generally ran the round of the newspapers, on the eve of, or imme- 
diately after St. Patrick's Day, when several regiments parade fully ae- 
coutred and armed to the teeth. How long this annual protest and annuel 
forgetfulness, so soon as the danger is over, are to last, it would be oxeecd- 
ingly dificult to determine. 

Mr. Edward de Stoock! has presented his credentials to the Seorctary of 
State at Washington, as Chargé d’Affaires of Russia. Mr. Stocek! has 
been long known at the seat of government as First Secretary to the Le- 
gation ; bat he did not bold that appointment, as erroneously reported, 
when he received the one that be now holds, +He was bere on bis way te 
the Sandwich Islands, where be waa to reside for a while, as,the eonfides- 
tial agent of the Oxar.--Mr. Stocck!'s position here now is am importams 
one ; but we envy no man the daty of conducting those political intrigues 
into which the Russian goverament #0 notoriously descends, The tack of 
prejudicing the public mind against France and Kogland, and of cajoling the 
press of this country on the subject of its nafural alliance with Russe 
(Heaven save the mark!), is by no means an easy one. Still, it is not en! 
tirely without hope of success, as any one can testify, who wades through 
a file of daily papers. 

A prohibitory-tiqaor Bill was recently enacted by the Legislatare ef 
this State ; bat it has been vetoed by Governor Seymour. The friends of 
Temperance will nevertheless persevere in their efforts. Reaam of good 
paper have been consumed in arguments for and against this compulsory 
restriction; the point in each case being generally determined by a po- 
litical dodge or a fanatical impulse. 











Alexander Heilbronn—oné of the Extradition bores, who evoked 
much contrivance on the part of bis Counsel, in order to effeet bie esoape 
—was eafely piloted across the Atlantic, and put apon the fair track of 
Justice. On the 4th ult, we find bim examined before the Lord Mayor of 
London, on a charge of forgery. He was remanded for a week. 


Accounts from Lower California to the Lith February inform us that 
the notorious Col. Walker was not flourishing. He had epiked bis gune 
ang marched off on a marauding expedition, leaving bis sick and wounded 
men to chanee, or Mexican tender mercies, Fortunately the poor creatures 
were relieved by a U.S. ship of war, that had been watebing the self-elected 
President’s movements, though without interfering with them. Some of 
the officers indeed of this ship, the Portsmouth, dined sociably with the 
fillibuster. 

Some anxiety Is felb at the non-arrival of the eteamer City of G/angow, 
bound to Philadelphia from Liverpool, which port she left on the Let alt. 
Detention amongst the ice, derangement of machinery, or failure of fuel 
may account for her lengthened voyage. There is no need yet for de- 
epair. 

A cordial Address from the Merchants and others of Nova Scotia was 
presented go the 18th ult. to Vice Admiral Sir G. F. Seymour, eepeoially 
thanking bim for his judicious and firm conduct in protesting the Colo- 
nial Fisheries, A similar address was also presented, through Sir George, 
to the Officers and Seamen Of the squadron. The whole tenor of the re- 
tiring Admiral’s intercourse with Nova Seotia has been ratiefactory ia 
the highest degree. The presentation took place at Halifax. 





—_—_s 
The Senate of the U.S. declined approving the appointment of a Mr. 
Sanders to the U.S. Consulate of London. Thereupon, the country at 
large bas been reproved by the supervisiog Kessath, ia an address to the 
Germans settled here. The country rather esjoys the joke. 





The Black Warrior, steamer, seized at Havannab, has been released 
on payment of $6000 fine, and has arrived bere. This complicates the 
special messenger’s errand to Spain, particularly if he find Mr. Soulé on 
sociable terms with her Majesty. So far aswe can judge at present, the 
affair may take any tura that the Administration or the newspapers 
determine. 

Sir Charles Grey, lately Governor of Jamaica, arrived in Charleston, by 
the eteamer Isabel from Havanoab, on Saturday last. He is on bis wag 
home; but will probably make the tour of the States. 








Rumour bas it that President Pierce is abont to recall Mr. Spence, the 
U. 8. Minister to Constaatiaople, for publicly expressing his polltical 
sympathies with the Sultan. He is quite right; but this does not look 
savagely democratic. a 

Two hundred thonsand muskets aod Mr. George Law have been 
going the rounds of the press #o long, that the public is weary of meeting 
them. Happily there is some relief; ten thousand of the former have 
“gone off’ somewhere, in the vessel Grape-shet. This is # curious coincl- 
dence of names; and the fuanier thing is, that one never knows precisely 
what direction the grape-ebhot will take. 





Charles Dickens is about to commence a new serial, undar the title of 
“ Hard Times ;” aud ramour says shat work mena’ strikes will furoirh him 
with a large portion of bis material. With so few rivals io bis treatment 
of the pathetic and the hamouroas, we cannot but regret that our die 
tinguished countryman is tempted to wander off, into the region of polith 
cal economy. In epite of all his philanthropic impulses, be is often 
crotchetty and sometimes uusound, whea he seeks to inculcate doctrines 
through the medium ef fiction. 


On glancing at the selections that mainly ll) ep this day’s paper, we 
incline to think that some apology may be dae for the exocsive prepos- 
derance of the naatical element therein. The peculiarity is accidentals 
and it may also be pleaded in excuse, that the public mind is just now pe 
culiarly fastened opon the Black Sea, the Baltic, and the Arctic. 
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Cer on the expedition are to wear blue frock coats without any decors 
ton or distinguishing mark, s0 as 'o reader them lem conspicaous for the 
qnemy’s rifes.——The Bylown Gasette voucbes for the story that a ben 





ben aad provides for the wants of four spaniel pappies, that were 
Beg lected f unnataral mother —— Punch eayn that Nicholas’s title 
in Prensh e L/ Empercur de toutes les Ruses ——Capt. Dick, a popular 


@ommaader on the St. Lawrence, is about to import an iron steamer from 
the C! We like the new vesrel’s brief name, Her Majesty.——The bel- 
fast Harbour Commirrioners have put themselves in communication with 
the Board of Admiralty, in reference to the placing of the town and har 
boar in a state of security against the rieks of war ——The Countess of 
Meroll bas embarked with her husband “ for the war.”.——The witty Bor- 
tom Post oteerves that there is a fallacy in the old comparison, “ as dif 
ferent as chalk is from cheese.” When we consider that cheese is made 
from milk, aod milk is made from chalk, there is not such a great differ- 
ence after all—_—Capt. De Hart, the pioneer of Western river steam pa 


vigation, died lately at Louisville. He commanded a steamer on the 
Odio and Missiasipp , In 1815.—Fashionable boaonets have acquired the 
title of “Come, kiss mes.” At the Levee, on the 8th ult., the Queen 





wore « train of white Irish poplin, embroidered with the Rose, Shamrock, 
Thistle, in colours, trimmed with silk fringe to match. The petticoat 
of white satin, trimmed with gold blonde. Her Majesty’s head-drers 
was formed of emeralds and diamonds ——The Russian Five per Cents 
bave falien about 35 per cent, since the beginnli g of last year ——Marri- 
are etesdily increasing in the rural districts of Ireland ——His Ex- 
Sir Henry and Lady Bulwer, who bave been passing the winter 
at Brighton, have returned to London. We should like to khow whether 
his Excellency is on the diplomatic service, or not——Colt’s revolvers 
have, it is , been generally introduced among the crews of the Rus- 
dan fleet —— Wagner is writlag an opera which will occupy three even- 
foge in the performance! The subject is from the “ Niebelungen Lied.” 
——Auber is also engaged on an opera ; to be bis last. The libretto is by 
Seribe-—1n addition to the £200 contributed by the Duchess of Suther 
land towards the fund for the benefit of the women and children of the 
93rd Highlanders, the Duchess of Norfolk has given £100 and the Ear! of 
Hilesmere £50. “Penny lectures” are at present attempted by seve- 
ral Eesex clergymen and gentlemen. So far as the experiment bas gone, 
it bas been rewarded with success ——The French Government are about 
te withdraw their extensive military establishments from Guadaloupe and 
Martinique. ——The Dake of Buccleach bas given a field near Dalkeith to 
to be made into a public park for the inhabitants of that pleasant little 
town——The young men of Glasgow have founded an association, the 
object of which is to co-operate with the National Association in spread- 
information Ing, and in seeking redress of Scottish grievances. 
——Mensfa. Fox, Henderson, and Co., have contracted for the building of 
the Parisdocks, A queer has been organized under their auspices to 
carry on the project.———Dr. Edwards, Mr. J. Forrest, and Mr. Hartnup, 
are engaged io an effort to take photographs of the moon, at the Royal 
of Liverpool——Our Government have granted £10,000 to 
Mr. Low, as the inventor of the screw-propeller used in the naval service. 
There is some question raised as to the right bestowal of this award.—— 
Punch has been very heavy lately; but he hits off fairly enough fhe 
mingled pluck and puppyiem of our unfledged young Guardsmen. He 
| er) these words into the mouth of one of them ordered off to the East. 
Of course it’s rather a bore just at the beginning of the season; and 
I shall miss the Derby! Wish they coald have bad the Russians over 
bere, becanse then we could have trashed ’em in Hyde Park, and dined 
at Greenwich you know.”’——There has been a squabble in 
Liverpoo] pa between the Captains of a New York and a Boston 
aie unt etively, each claiming to have made the best run across. The 
are the Red Jacket and the Lighining.——The Maine Legislature 
has a bill to incorporate the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Co.—— 
. wee we regret to see, was compelled lately to decline dining at 
the Speaker’s offiicial table, on the ground of indisposition.—At the Wex- 
ford arsines the widow and children of Samuel Boyce, who lost his life in 
the Queen Victoria, wrecked off Howth on the 14th July 1853, recovered 
damages from the City of Dublin Company to the amount of £400, and 6d. 
eoste. Thie a moat important fact. A new railway is projected from 
the northern counties to London, for the exclusive carriage of coals and 
e@ther bulky commodities —#The Duke of Cambridge will pass through 
Paris, on hie way to the East, and has been invited to visit the Emperor. 
His Royal Highness, it is expected, will reside during his short stay at the 
Tuilerios.——Scotland is agitating, quietly and usefully. The Lord Pro- 
vest of Kdinbargh has been conferring with various Cabinet Ministers on 
of a grant for a Scottish National Museam.—— Lieut. O’Reiily 
@f the Retribution, 24, has bad the honour of a private audience of the 
Sultan i 
were 








rhed yor a plan of Sebastopol harbour and fortifications, which 
by that officer, when the Retribution so boldly entered that 
espatches._—Under the new Act, the number of the 
y is reduced to fifteen. The remodelling of 
Board, me we on the 8th ult., resulted thus: C. Mills, Esq. ; Rus- 
Bilice, Haq. ; W. B. Bayley, Esq. ; J. Shepherd, Eeq. ; M. Tucker Smith, 
4 ; Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S.; Sir J. Weir Hogg, Bart., M.P. ; 
sy Elliot Macnaghbten, Esq.; Major Oliphant ; the Hon. W. 

ville ; Ross ‘Donnell Mangles, Esq., M.P.; W. J. Eastwick, 
mg ws fhe 


; H. T. Prinsep, 

Royal Fund, re rs were excluded.—_—A farmer, 
oe a pe of Inverness, last season, on 15 acres, no less 
is of excellent potatoes, or 40 bolls per acre. The ground 
been manured with two tons and a half of Australian guano.—Sev- 
earthquakes have taken place in Calabria lately, attended with great 
of life. One village, containing 900 inbabitants, has been completely 
Altogether 3000 lives been lost up to the latest accounts. 
Jobn Pak n is about to resign his yt! Quarter 
Session in Worcestershire. The wags op to Earl of Derby's minf 
used to twit Sir John with having learned all he knew of public life 
office aforesaid ——The Duchess of Gloucester is seriously ill_—_ 
exiled Ohartists, Frost, Williams, and Jones, are to be oned,—_— 
Castor oil plants have been recently found on the banks of the Umgeni, 
ia Natal.——The Doncaster Gasette states that Frank Butler, the well- 
known jockey, is dangerously ill, and that under no circumstance will he 

again appear as a public rider. 
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Appotutments. 


The Hon. B. B J. Stanley, iret Paid Attaché to H. M. Embassy at Con- 
stantinople, Secretary to H. M. Legation at Athens.—R. W. Rawson, Esq., 
new Treaserer for the Mauritius, to be Colonial Secretary for the Cape of Good 
| eee farey Bedingfeld, Bsq., now Master of the Supreme Civil Court for 

, to be Treasurer for the Mauritius.—G. Fraser, Esq., to be Provost 
Marshal for Grenada.—John Letang, Esq., to be H.M. Attorney-General for 
Dominica —J. W. Emden, Esq., to H. M. Solicitor-General for the Cape of 
Goed Hope. —John Christison, Esq., Advocate, to be sheriff of Ayr, in the room 
@f Archibald Beli, Bsq., resigned.—Philip Salomons, Esq., to be one of H. M. 
Bon. of Gen Ss, V. Kitson, ret.—It is stated that the Queen 
her intention to confer the Order of the Garter, vacant by the 

death of the Marquis of Londonderry, upon the Ear! of Ellesmere. 


Aruty. 

War-Orrics, Manon 10.—2d Regt of Drgs; Serjt-Maj Mills to be Cor, w-p 
Master), ¥ Hunter, sg 13th Lt Drags; Lt the Hon J W Hely Hutch- 
Capt, bp, v White, who ret; @or King to be Lt, b-p, v Hutchinson. 
; RL Sidney Cartois. Gent, to be , »>p, v Currie, app to 79th 
Swift, from 96th Ft, to be Lt, y Speedy, pro, w-p, to an unatt 
30th Ft dy, who has 
tite. Ft; Beo Lt Clarke to be First Lt, b-p, v Howell. who 
Lt Dick, to be wept, ed v Young, dec; Ens Gordon, to be Lt, 
*t EN Hill, from R! Mil Coll, to be Ens, w-p, 
63d Ft; Lt Hopkins to be Capt, w-p, v Bage- 
w-p, v Hopkins. 68th Ft; Lt Cassidy to be 
ker to be Lt, bp, v Cassidy; J Morgan, 
r. Tiéth Ft; Lt Davies to be Capt, w-p, v Breton, 
pe Mounted Riflemen, to be Lt, w-p, vy Davies. 
to be Capt, b-p, v Monro, who ret; Ens Adderley to be 
Bns Currie, from Ist Ft, to be Ens, v Adderley. S2d Ft; 
v Beague, who ret; Ens Apreece to be Lt, bp, v 
— to be Ens, b-p,v Apreece. S6th Ft; Lt Creagh 
oodgate, dec; Ens Mackenzie to be Lt, w-p, v Creagh. 
to be Adjt, v Dunning, who resigns the Adjtcy only. 91st 
Capt, w-p, v Cahill, dec; Ens Lane to be Lt, w-p, v Ussher; 
whose pro, b-p,on the 10th Feb, 18\4, has been 
Wade, from RI Mil Coll, to be Bus, w-p, v Lane. 
Blacket to be Capt, ‘4g v Carden, dec; Ems Stotherd to be Lt, w-p. 
; Gent Cadet E Welch, from RI Mil Coll, to be Bas, w-p, v Stotherd. 

Maj Browne to be Qtmr, v Macdonald, who ret upon h-p. Ca: 
; B A Lynar, Gent, to be Ens, w-p, Davies, pro in 74th Pe. 
Onarracuen.— Lt Kirk, from h-p (6th Ft (Staf Officer of Pensioners), to be 


Capt, wp. 

Muxonanvvs.—The of Lt Ne'bum, from te 10th Ft to the 534 
ascelled. 

Serf Kirk:aan to 


Regt, us stated in the Ge retic of the 3d M uch, tas been « 
Wet Borg. v Porcivall xt on hep Slerch le 


, to be Lt, wep (Adjt), v Spee 





s 
f 


—RI : 
Se Wubeme Gibe te bo Regt of Artillery 








Pirst LA Forbes to be Bec Cayt, v Robertson, ret on b-p; Sec Lt Johnson to be | 
First Lt; Pirst Lt Hunter to be Bec Capt, v Lambert, resigned; See Lt Carden 
to be First LA. 

Royal ARTILLERY i THE East.—The Master-General has appointed Lt. | 
Col. Fox Strangways to the command of the Royal Horse Artillery and Rockets 
attached to the Artillery force about to embark for the Mediterranean, under 
the orders of Brigadier-Genl. Cator, R.A—Lt-Col. Strangways is an old and | 
distinguished officer, having commanded the Rocket Brngade at the battle of | 
Leipsic, where he received the thanks of the Allied Sovereigns on the field of | 
battle. He also served in the North of Germany in the same year, and was se- 
verely wounded at Waterloo.—The Master-eneral has approved the appoint 
ments of the following Field Officers and Staff to serve under the orders of Bri- 
gadier-Genl. Cator :—1A.-Col. Dacres, Lt.-Col. Lake, Capt. Adye, Brigade-Major, 
Capt. the Hon. E. T. Gage, Aide-de-Camp, Capt. Field, Acting Adjt. and Qtmr., 
Capt. Chermside, Acting Adjt. to Lt. Cot Dacres, Capt. Patton, Acting Adjt. to 
Lt.-Col. Lake.—Major Dickson, of the 10th battalion, proceeds to the East on 


the staff of Lord Raglan, as interpreter, Major Dickson having a most pat | 
] 


knowledge of the Turkish language, and having acted as interpreter to 
Pasha when he visited England. 





Navy. 

For an account of the sailing of the first division of the Baltic fleet, the 
reader is referred to another colamn. 

Survey ov THe Bauric.—The London Times of the 15th ult., publishes 
the eubjoined interesting account of the voyage of H. M. ship Heela, dur- 
ing her surveying expedition in the Baltic. This vessel was sent to pre- 
pare for the coming of the fleet. 

The Heela steam sloop, commissioned for the special service of convey- 
ing a large number of surveying officers to the Baltic, to make soundings 
for the approach of Sir Charles Napier’s fleet, returned to Spitbead on the 
12th inst. She left Hull on her outward voyage on the 19th ult., and 
anchored in the barbour of Flekkefiord on the 22d, and left on the 
2% for Christiansand, (weather very threatening and snowstorms very 
prevalent,) where she anchored the same evening, and Mr. Wellington 
communicated with the British Consul ; from Christiansand she proceeded 
to Christiania, and carried a line of soundings acroes the harbour, thence 
to Fredericksvarn, a smal! port near Laurvig, where she anchored on the 
2Ath. The commandant of that port furnished a government pilot and g 
set of Norwegian charts for the whole of Christiania Fiord. She left on 
the 25th for Laurvig Bay, and steamed about there ; then proceeded up 
Christiania Fiord, past Hosten to Drobach, where she anchored in the 
evening. The anchorage of this place was found very bad ; she left on 
the 28th, and proceeded down the Fiord of Christiania. On the Ist in- 
stant, she sighted the ligths of Wingo Sound at midnight, hove to, and 
proceeded at daylight in and through Warholm, Flemish and Hawke 
roads, and in and out of the north, middle, and south channels. She left 
Wingo Sound on the 2d, and made for the Skau, on the coast of Zetland, 
and proceeded along Albeck Bay and Frederickshaven. She sounded all 
the way ; in the evening anchored in Nyborg roads ; and, on the 3d, pas- 
sed between Kalsko ~ Spogo, noting the leading marks in and out; 
also, the marks on the Vengeance shoal. Thence she went by the Lang- 
land Deep, 8S.S.W. through the Great Belt, and anchored at Kiel the same 
night. She left Kiel about eight o’clock in the evening of the 3d, and ar- 
rived off Copenhagen on the 5th, having made Dars Point on the previous 
morning, and examined the locality of the Plantagenet shoal, where a 
line-ot-battle ship sunk some long time since. She found the shoal accu- 
rately marked on the chart, and commenced ber return on the 7th, so as 
to be in the Channel on the 12th as ordered. The Dutch government she 
found, had recently issned an order that no vessel sbould anchor within a 
certain distance of the Trekroner battery. The Hecla found that the 
Great Belt is easily navigable. Christiansand appeared to be the best 
port for a fleet to anchor in on the coast of Norway, Wingo Sound en the 
coast of Sweden, Nyberg in the Great Belt, and Kiel Bay on the eastern 
coast of Holstein, a little to the south of Schleswig, the most advantage- 
ous of any fora large fleet. It is a capacious and most beautiful bay, and 

ossesses the paramount advantage of communication by railway with 
eebers, besides any amount of victualling supplies, which are both 
good and cheap. Coals are also plentiful, and may be had at a reason- 
able contract price. The Hecla arrived in the Downs at one o’clock yes- 
terday (Sunday) morning, and left for Spithead at 10 A.M.; she fell in 
with Sir Charles Napier’s fleet off Dover, at 1 30 P.M., in two divisions, 
under steam and all plain eail. The Admiral made signal to shorten 
sail, and for the Hecla to commence supplying the weather division with 
the masters and second masters belonging to them, and two pilots (forty 
of whom she had on board) to each. She commenced with tlie last ship 
of the lee divison, and did not finish transhipping all the officers until 7 
P.M. Sir Charles expressed to Master Commander Wellington his high 
satisfaction at the opportune punctuality of falling in with him, and the 
manner in which he had performed the duty intrusted to him. After dis- 
embarking Commander Scott, R.N., and Captains Fenwick, Bailey, and 
Sidney Webb, of the Trinity House, the Hecla proceeded ‘r Spithead, 
where she arrived between 7 and 8 this morning. She came into harbour 
thie afternoon and commenced coaling, to return to the fleet with des- 
patches, and some necessaries for the Commander-in-Chief. The Hecla 
met with no ice in the Baltic. Her survey took her over 3,000 miles of 
sea. 


AnoTueR ApMIRAL For THE Batric.—Rear-Admiral J. H. Plumridge has 
temporalily hoisted his flag on board the Fisgard, at Woolwich, on his 
appointment as an Admiral of the fleet under the command of Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. It is believed that the paddle-wheel 
steamers will be particularly under his charge. 

AprointmMENTS.—Commr. Moorish to the /mawm, 72, at Jamaica.—Lieuts: 
Heneage and H. N. Knox to the Si. Jéand' Acre, 101; C. O. Wood, T. C. Bruce, 
Freeland, E. W. Lang, C. Sullivan, and R. J. Wynniatt to the Prince Regent; 
C. O. B. Hall and E. G. Hore to the Conflict, 8; J. B. Scott, Beale, and Lam- 
bard, from the Prince Regent, 90, to the Neptune, 120; Burstall to the Alban; 
Cerjat to the Gorgon; East to the Hogue; Moresby to the Driver; Bethurst to 
the Archer; J. Ward to the A/ban; Simpkinson tothe Fisgard; Lord F. N. Co- 
nyngham to the Blenheim; Edye, from the St. Jean d’ Acre, to the Prometheus; 
A. T J. Bullock to the Zigitning; Sandon to be Agent of Mails; Dicken, J. 
James, T. A. Butter, Aidworth, Hoofs, Yale, Bedford, and Keatley, to be Agents 
for Transports.—Sargeons: J.F. Johnson to the Lightning ;Kilroy to the Ajax, 
68; Sloan to the Conway, 26; J. Jenkins to the Marine Infirmary at Woolwich; 
A. Edams, FE. Evans, Salben, and A. Elliott to the Victory, 101, flag-ship, at 
Portsmouth; Beith, 7, J. Martin,and MeKechnic to the Bef/isle, troop-ship.- 
Peymaster: H. R. Shaw to the Medea.—Chaplain: J. W. Clark to the Valorvus, 
16. 

Promotions.—Mates: J. ’Arcy, A. C. Fitzroy Dumaresq, H. M. Miller, F. 
A. Hume, W. Arther, J. W. Fast, A. R. East, A.C. Pieschi Heneage, and A. 
A. W. Onslow, to the rank of Lieuts. 


Ovituary. 

Sie Janes Wrire, Saxr—sir James Wrlie, for a long time the chief phy- 
sieian at the Russian Court, has just died a: -t. Petersburg. He is reported to 
have bequeathed the «tire of his very Lares ‘ortune to the Emperor of Russia. 
Sir James Wylie was a Scotchman, born in (08. He entered the Russian ser- 
vice as military surgeon in 179%; was appo) ited physician to the imperial court, 
in 1798; surgeon ir ordinary to the Emperor Paul, and physician to the heir 
apparent in 179; director of the medicai ¢opartment of the minister of war in 
1812; physician in ordinary to the Emperor Alexander in 1814; and lastly in- 
spector genera! of the Board of Heath i the Pussian army. He was also pre- 
sident of the Rusinn medical comm! ttee of the minister of war; director of the 
Russian medical depart sent of the imperial court; and a privy conncillor of the 
Czar. Sir James Wyle was knighted at Asvot Heath Races, in 1814, by George 
IV., then Prince Regent, and was subsequently created a baronet at the request 
of the Emperor Alexander, on his departure from England. The wealth of the 
deceased is stated to have been verv considerable, and that he should bestow it 
upon the Czar instes:: of allowing | 


the money tu pass to his relations, has given 
cise to much astoni-h ment. | 


Baron DE Rawasse™.—His Excellency the Chevalier John U. Baron de Re- | 
hausen, Swedish Eavey Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the | 
Court of 8. James, died of the small-pox on the 2nd ult., at the house of the | 
Swedish Legation ix ‘Halkin-street West. He was a diplomatist of long-stand- | 
ing, aud was very generally and dese rved! PES per ted and esteemed. } 

At Bedwelty House, Monmouthshire, William Thompsen, Esq., M.P., of Un- 
derley Hall, Westmoreland, and Penydarren House, in the county of Glamor- | 
gan, President of Christ's Hospital, senior Alderman of the City of London, and 
Colonel of the Royal London Militia, in the 62nd year of hisage.— At the Manse 
of Broughton, the Rev. Hamilton Paal, well known for the connection of his 
name with the names of Campbeil and Burns. He was ordained minister of the | 
united parishes of Broughton, Glenholm, aud Kilbucho in 1813, and was in the | 
Sist year of his age, and the 5urd year of his ministry, and had been pastor of | 
those parishes upwards of 40 years—-At Wynustay, the Hon. Lady Williams | 
Wynn, wile of the Richt Hon. Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, K.C.B. and G.C H. | 
—J.8. Richards, Esq., R.N., in his 94th year.-Count Medem, formerly Rus- | 
sian Ambasecdor at Vienna, died at Si. Petersburgh on the 22d Feb.—At Child, 
wall Hall, Live pool, E. Molyneux, Hsq. He was an alderman of the borough, 
and a member of the dock committee. He was one ef the high tory school, and 
was chairman of the conservative committee at the last two elections.—At 
Washington, much regretiod, the Hon. Selah R. Hobbie, the distinguished First 
Assistant Postmaster General.—In Putnum County, Mr. James Raymond, well 
iuown as A Manager of circuses and menageries. He owned the Broadway 
Trewire in this city.—The Count Thibeaudeau, member ef the Senate, died on 
the 7uh ult., in Paris, at an advanced age. He was the last surviving member 
of the Convention who voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
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fAusic. - 


No Enron. Ocr old friend, now of the N. O. Picayune, hints that we were 


| thistaken in asserting that one of Beethoven's symphonies, reeently played hers 


by the Philharmonic Society, was the first entire symphony ever performed ip 
New York. Andso itwas. Why did not our friend read the context, or why 
did he omit the middlesentence in the paragraph quoted? That sentence made 
our meaning plain enough—namely, that this symphony, as played by the Buter- 


| peans in 1836, was “ the first entire symphony ever performed in New York.” 


-Musical Reporter for the Albion. 


it is announced that Grisi and Mario ere positively coming hither in Augasy 
next, engaged by Mr. Hackett, at $1,006 per night.Rubini, the great Tener, 
is dead. - 

A New Oxaronio.—tin the absence of interesting novelty here, we extracs 
| the following, from the London Spectator, of the 4th ult. 


| 


| ‘The production of Mr. Henry Leslie’s new oratorio, Jmmanuel, has been ex 

pected for some time with considerable interest. The commpener. hoaae & young 
| man and an amateur, is well known to the musical world as the author of seye 
| ral remarkable compositions, graver in character than might have been ex. 
pected from his years, and giving evidence of a severe and classical course of 
study. Mr. Leslie's disposition evidently leads him to the great and lofty in 
art. He is known only by his sacred music; and we have never heard his name 
in connexion with a song or ballad, or any of the lighter and more fugitive 
things of the day. It seems, therefore, more natural in his case than in that of 
most men of his age, that be should aspise to tread in the highest walk of his 
art, and venture to measure’his strength with that of Handel, Haydn, and Men 
delssohn. For a young man this is indeed a daring step, and we have of late 
heard remarks (generally from professional musicians) about the boldness of 
such an attempt by a mere amateur. Yet everybody knows that many of the 
greatest musicians, from old Marcello, the Venetian noble, to the modern Men 
delssohn, the rich banker’s son, have been amateurs ; and such persons may be 
more favourably placed for the study and practice of an art than those whe 
make it a profession. 

Mr. Leslie, in imitation of Handel and Mendelasohn, has himself selected the 
words of his oratorio entirely from the Old and New Testament; a further proot 
of his serious and thoughtful mind. But in an artistic point of view he has net 
been very successful. The first part, a collection of texts to show the sin an€ 
misery of the world under the old dispensation, and the great Redemption pre- 
dicted by the Prophets, is indeed an exposition of the most sublime ideas ; but 
it is too abstract for art, which deals in particulars rather than generalities. 
The second part, which contains passages in the life of Christ, has some drama- 
tic elements which give it interest. This difference between the two parts was 
Fhe | perceived by the audience on Thursday evening: the first part, 
though it contains the grandest portion of the choral music, went rather hea- 
vily ; the second, which inclades the episode of the Widow of Nain formed inte 
a fine dramatic scene, excited a warmer and livelier feeling. 

The performance was in St. Martin’s Hall. It was got up by a large com- 
mittee of men of position = social and musical, and was given for the benefit 


of several charitable i tions connected with music. The best English sole- 
singers in London were yed ; the band and chorus were complete and 
powerful ; and Mr. Be 't acted as conductor. Ample justice was thus done 
to the work; and, in so far as we could judge from the first hearing of musie 
previously unknown to us, it appeared to be worthy of the manner in which it 
was performed. We cannot describe it as very original: it is in that compo- 
site style which the music of every young composer must betray. It beara 
strong marks of Mendelssohn both in general construction and details; we were 
frequent’ y reminded of the masses of Mozart; of Handel the traces were com- 
paratively small. Mr. Leslie’s studies, it would seem, have been devoted more 
to the mo“ern than the ancient school of sacred music. He has a wonderful 
command of all the resources of his art. He wields the strength of a great or- 
chestra and chorus with masterly ease, and perfect freedom from embarrass- 
ment or confusion. His combinations are profound but clear, and bis effects, 
ever when produced by the most complex means (as in his great choral fugues) 
are broad and simple. The ear is never offended by the harSh crodities or the 
crabbed difficulties to which young composers are liable: all is smooth, facile, 
rich, and grateful to the sense. The melodies, if they have not that individuality 
of character which fixes them at once in the memory, are always pure, grace- 
ful, and expressive; and the beauty of the orchestral writing, the delicious ef- 
fects produced by the skilfol employment of every instrument, can hardly be 
over-estimated . 
—_— +> --—-— 


Drama. 


The promise of a new piece—a Russian piece—took me to Mr. Wallack’s em 
Wednesday. 1 was enthusiastic, for | expected ademonstration. The haughty 
Czar, said I, will be demolished in this piece—lock, stock, and bargel. He will 
be cut up and fricasseed and be-devilled in every possible manner. Have net 
the French invented a grand military spectacle, in which the descendant of 
Peter (the Great, not the Apostle) comes off second-best, every night, pune- 
tually? Is not the immortal Widdicomb engaged at this moment in thrashing 
the greatest number of Russians that can be crowded into the limited but ex- 
cessively patriotic arenaof Astley’s? And, thought I, we shall now have a 
nightly demonstration at Mr. Wallack’s. So I wended thither, big with valour, 
my heart pumping out those brave words of Lord John Russell, ‘“‘ May God de- 
fend the Right!”’—ruminating moreover a fragment from Rushworth—this 
fragment, 


“« Then said his lordship, ‘ Well, God mend all!’ 


‘ Nay, by God, Donald, we 
must help him to mend it,’ said the other.” 


/ went, devoutly, to “‘ help,” on Wednesday evening ; but I regret to state it, 
only “assisted.” In truth there was nothing in the néw piece to cheer the 
heart of a Briton ; nothing that went beyond his cool critical intelligence. En- 
thusiasm was out of the question. A strietly professional pleasure was the 
highest achievement of the passions. I tried hard to hate somebody, but 
couldn't. All the Russians in “ Prison and Palace” were jolly fellows. Even 
Schuraloff, the Minister of Police (and I have a natural antipathy for police,) 
was rather amusing. There was no train-oi] introduced ; no property candles 
for military gourmands ; no knouts ; no nothing in short, which could gratify 
my natural prejudices.—Reduced to a mere critical consideration of “ Prison 
and Palace,” I uttered one final wish—May the shadow of that Manager never 
grow less, who thrashes the Russians for the first time on an American stage ! 

This drama at Mr. Wallack’s (Prison and Palace) is a good one, and will 
meet with success. The incident on which it is founded—the marriage of the 
Empress Isabella with a humble subject who, as a substitute for an escaped 
prisoner, has assumed the title of a Grandee—is romantic enough. It is nseé 
discreetly, and affords several dramatic situations on which the curtain descends 
eflectively. Mr. Wallack hasdivided the first act into two, and I think wisely, 
for even in the French original (by M. Bayard) it is too long. Of the transla- 
tion I may briefly say, it is good, and nearly literal. 

Lester has a capita) part—Alexis Romanoff—a gay, brilliant fellow, who has 
been put in prison for the awful crime of dancing with the Minister’s wife, and 
of otherwise flirting with her. He looks the character to perfection. When, 
in the third act, he makes love to the Empress, imagining that by so doing he 


weakness of the woman in listening with some pleasure to his protestations, 
nor is it wonderful that she should forget the station of the Empress in that 
pleasure. Plato had a proper respect for good looks, and Isabella had doubt- 
less read Plate with philosophical benefit to that extent.—Another excellent 
character is that of Alexander Steifentach (what hateful names those Russians 
have—I thank Southey for having ridiculed them), performed by Mr. Reynolds. 
For the first time in my experience I thoroughly appreciated this gentleman. 
Alexander is an officer in the Imperial Guards, of the solid mahogany kind; he 
never moves a muscle, unless it be a regulation-muscle ; his motions are all of 
the single file order. He is a feuny man notwithstanding, for beneath his ma- 
chine-like tranquillity he has a fiery spirit of his own. When he drawls out “ I 
burn with rage, | shall expire with passion,” he stands like the figure head of 
a ship, without an atem of motion. The effect is correspondingly ludicrous. 
Mr. Reynolds realised the character te perfection. He looked as wooden as 
any thing made of clay could.—Mr. Thompson as Count Schuraloff, the Minis- 
ter of Police, mistook the character entirely. He was too demonstrative, and 





| too fond of grimaces, to convey an idea of a minister whose stealth and quietude 


are the qualifications of his office. Mr. Thompson’s “‘ make-up” was splendid; 
thoroughly Russian to the tip of his nose. 

Mrs. Conway as the Empress was stately and graceful, but lacked repose. 
Her pronunciation was not ofthe purest. Why, in the name of all that’s Aor- 
rible, will she persist in substituting « foro in sach words as conversation? 
Surely Mrs. Conway would not like to be called Mrs. Cunway. 

The costumes in this piece are good and app jate, the scenery new ané 
effective, and the stage-furniture admirable. ce and Prison” was an- 
nounced for repetition amid mach applanse, and wil) doubtless become aa great 
a favourite as the “ Bachelor of Arta.” 

_j have nothing more to say about the Drama thie week, because there hes 
been nothing more done. On Monday we are promised the “ Tempest” at Bur 
ton’s. | can live om imagination til) thea. ALVA. 








will discover the shortest road to prison, it is not difficult to appreciate the ° 
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New Books. 

Taesavavs or Exoiisn Worps. By P. M. Roget. Boston. 1854. 
Gould & Lincoln—A reprint of an English work, and one of the most 
efficient aids to composition, that research, industry, and scholarship have 
ever produced. Its object is to supply the writer or speaker with the 
most felicitous terms for expressing an idea that may be vaguely floating 
on his mind; and indeed throagh the peculiar manner of arrangement, ideas 
themselves may be expanded or modified by reference to Mr. Roget’s elu- 
cidations. It would take us more time that we can spare, to explain his 
mode of classifying ; but having practically tested him before his repub- 
lication here, we can honestly recommend him to those who cultivate the 
niceties of language. 

It remains only to observe that Dr. Barnabas Sears, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, and two learned assistants, have taken 
the liberty of pruning Mr. Roget’s Thesaurus of a “ collection of valgar 
words and phrases” that did not aceord with their refined taste.—They 
may perhaps have been stimulated in the performance of this cool task, 
by a desire to compress the matter into the compass of a duodecimo, or 
by way of qualifying this edition for*an American copyright. Boards of 
Education are terrible despots in literary affairs. 

Tue Receyt’s Davcurer. 4 Serio-Comic Play. Vew York. 1854, 
Appleton.—An adaptation of Dumas’ brilliant romance, “ Une Fille du 
Régent,” made by the Editor of this journal, and therefore beyond the 
reach of criticism in these columns, It may be remarked, however, that 
the essentially dramatic nature of the plot and ‘incidents in the original 
novel was the inducement to throw it into this form; and it is now pub- 
lished under the belief that—whether suited for the stage, or not--this 
version contains the pith of the Frenchman’s spirited tale. 


Tae History or Yucatan. By Charles St. John Fancourt, Esq., re- 
cently H.M. Superiniendent of Honduras. London. Murray.—Thoagh 
of much inferior interest to either Mexico or Pera, the history of Yucatan 
is a necessary link in that chain of discovery which the world owes to the 
Spaniards, and in that point of view alone it is unquestionably of great 
value. Indeed, the history of Mexico itself is incomplete without some 
account of the adjacent Peninsula, for it was on the coast of Yucatan that 
Grijalva, the discoverer of Mexico, and Cortes, its conqueror, first landed, 
in the prosecution of their adventurous efforts to extend the empire of 
Spain. Grijalva was led thither in the expectation of finding one of those 
golden regions which were the constant dream of his enterprising country- 
men ; but meeting only with hostility from the natives, and aobater in- 
telligence of richer stores still further to the westward, he pursued his 
voyage till he accomplished the great Mexican discovery. He only reaped 
the fame of making that country known. Its subjugation was reserved 
for Cortes, who, after a brief sojourn on the island of Cozumel, on the 
eastern side of Yucatan, following in the track of Grijalva, achieved the 
conquest of the kingdom of Montezuma. 

In like manner was the name of that great commander also destined to 
be associated with the records of the Mayas,—such was the ancient desig- 
nation of the most powerfal amongst the many tribes of Yucatan,—for 
when he undertook the celebrated march from Mexico to Honduras, which, 
for daring courage, severe privation, and unshrinking fortitude, has few 
parallels in history, he left behind him memorials which still attested his 
great exploit after the lapse of upwards of a hundred and fifty years. Not 
only was the route which he took, through a previously unexplored coun- 
try, marked by those wonderful constructions which, Bernal Diaz says, 
“ made his countrymen afterwards regard them with astonishment, ex- 
claiming, ‘ These are the bridges of Cortes!’ in the same way as people 
say, ‘ These are the columns of Hercules!’”’ ; but he so impressed the na- 
tives with the force of his character, that a horse which he left behind 
him, too lame to travel further, was actually deified by them in the prin- 
ciple temple of their island capital of Tayasal, on the great lake of Peten, 
in the centre of Yucatan. 

These are among the memories which make the subject of this volume 
attractive to us, even apart from the interest we have found in its con- 
tents, in the most praiseworthy research it exhibits, and in the excellence 
of its writing. * * * * And before we proceed to show the manner in 
which the book is executed, let us at once say that the obvious labour 
bestowed upon it marks it out from anything like a common-place com- 
pilation. It is well entitled to call itself a History. To acquire the ma- 
terials for such a narrative was difficult, for the only authorities who treat 
of Yucatan for two centuries after its discovery, are Spanish writers, the 
majority of whose works are extremely rare. * * * * The mass of 
extractable matter in the book is great. Almost every page has its ro- 
mantic incident, effectively and well related. So quaint is its account of 
the energy, the cruelty, the avarice, and the rude piety of the first Span- 
ish adventurers, whose type was Cortes ; of the devoted zeal and simpli- 
city of the monks, which reached almost an ideal form in the character of 
Las Casas ; and of the barbarous civilization of the “Indians,” with all 
its picturesque details. Such matter acquires a double interest, too, from 
coming to us as a story told in the terse and grephic phrase peculiar to 
men of action in the sixteenth century. The tracing of the growth of a 
country from the wild beginning to which we have referred, during two 
centuries of intercourse between the European and the Indian, supplies an 
outline which Colonel Fancourt has really filled up in a most attractive 
way, by free use of those truthful little fragments of the contem 
ebronicles which best illustrate his subject, and are full of life and cha- 
racter. 


TiconpERoGa. By G. P. R. James. London. Newby.—As Gil Blas 
refleeted when he saw his companions so skilfully stowing the Jew’s du- 
cats about their persons, “ there is nothing like knowing one’s business.” 
Incessant fomance-producing has given something of sameness or man- 
nerism te the conduct and treatment of Mr. James’s fictions, as well as to 
his composition. He may proceed by recipe rather than invention, and 
not allow himself time to wait for lucky thoughts or propitious moments ; 
substituting cleverly-expressed commonplaces for new or searching 
thorghts. Still, Mr. James knows his business, Fresher subjects, more 
real pictures of actual life, greater brilliancy or pangency of composition, 
may be found in a few other writers ; but we know of no one who can be 
so trusted for turning out a marketable article ata short notice. One 
work may be better than another, as one vintage may be better than an- 
other ; but the reader will have a story which shall carry him along, if 
not breathlessly, yet without listlessness, or impatience, or over-excite- 
ment. The fictionist understands his market too, and produccs » commo- 
dity which if not distinguished for rare gifts shall at least answer its 


The sojourn of Mr. James in America has naturally induced him to turn 
his attention to Transatlantic themes; and Ticonderoga would have had 
the merit of originality had not Cooper already handled the Red Indian— 
the hunter, peculiar in his character, and himself half Indian in his habits 
—the settler of education and cultivated tastes, whose outward circum- 
stances contrast oddly with his inward thoughts—together with the stir 
of French colonial warfare, and the presence of British and colonial offi- 
cers. In fact, Cooper has touched the identical event of the attack upon 
the fort of Ticonderoga and Lord Howe's premature death. Cooper, how- 
ever, merely treated the expedition and the gallant Lord Howe episodi- 
cally. With Mr. James “Lord H——” is the prominent figure of the 
story, and the lover as well as hero. Around him are grouped the diffe- 
rent actors in the Anglo-French Colonial war ; retrospection bringing up 
@ portion of the historical past. A rather moody gentleman-settler, with 
his son and daughter, furnishes a sort of Jaques in himself, a heroine in 
Edith Prevost, and an active adventurer in her brother Walter ; while 
good and bad Indians, with Americans or * Colonists” as they were then 
called, complete the dramatis persone. Besides the level scenes and love- 

, there are the usual occurrences of border life in America,—as a 
forest on fire, captivity by Indians, the incidents of war, and so forth.— 
London Spectator. 


Stoorme mw tue Hiwararas. By Col. Markham, C.B., 32nd Regt. 
London. Bentley.—The great game of the Himalayas seems to be the 
ibex, there are also the gooral (the Himalayan chamois), the lakur or 
barking deer, the tahir, the barrell (wild sheep, said to yield glorious 
sport), the musk deer, teal, pheasants, otters, tigers, bears, boars, leo- 
pouty wae other erentares capable of being shot, For all of these, Col. 

has an eye ; and what he has seen and done among them he re- 

in a book splendidly got up, and illustrated with the greatest 
to be determined that their books shall 

be as noble as their game. summon printers, stationers, and en- 


sporting vi 1 
good deal of unhacknied matter, 
and that ie saying moch, for guns are now so busily at work in all places, 


Ee 


on all things that run or fly, as to beget some fear that we shall have to 
fall back upon our old friends at home, the rats and cats. A work upon 
the Chace of the Cat in Britain, richly illustrated, might find many pur- 
chasers. But these reflections perbaps are here out of place, they are 
entirely general, for Colonel Markham’s book treats, we have said, on an 
unhacknied theme, and thanks to him, so far as shooting is concerned, we 
may now consider the Himalayasdone There is a fine field yet open for 
sport among the Penguins at the South Pole. Will anybody go and do 
them '--London Examiner. 





eeiaren 
MORAL OF THE WAGNER SUIT. 


The law-suit between Lumley and Gye, ir the Court of Queen's Bench, 
and its decision, have created a more than ordinary sensation. And no 
wonder ; for the fate of two great theatres was involved in its result. Had 
Lumley mad¢ good his claim to any considerable portion of the immense 
amount of damages for which he sued bie rival, it was deemed very pro- | 
bable that Mr. Gye would be so crippled in bis resources as to be unable 
to open his theatre; while, on the other hand, it was understood that 
Lumley depended on the recovery of these damages for the means of 
opening his doors in the Haymarket. Mr. Gye has got off scot-free, and 
the Royal Italian Opera will open in two or three weeks, with (it is said) 
undiminished ¢elat ; and Her Majesty's Theatre, so long the most superb 
and renowned Opera-House in Europe, will remain closed, desolate, and 
forlorn. 

The “ judical combat’’ between the rival messengers bas been a hard 
one, and victory hung in suspense till the last moment. The result was of 
a singular nature, and illustrated the “ glorious uncertainty of the law.” 
Lumley carried every point except one. but his failure on that one was 
fatal to him. He made out that Miss‘Waguer, while bound to him by a 
subsisting contract, entered into another bargain with Gye; he made out 
that Miss Wagner was induced by Gye tocommit this breach of bargain ; 
and he made out that he thereby sustained an enormous and ruinous loss. 
All this would seem decisive of the question ; but Lumley (so the jury 
thought) failed to prove that Gye, in inducing the lady to break her bar- 
gain with Lumley, Anew that this bargain was at that time still subsist- 
ing. On this one point the vedict was for the defendant; on the others 
it was for the plaintiff: but the last point decided the question in Gye’s 
favour. We have no purpose in criticising the judgment; but we may 
observe that,.on the point on which the result depended, the opinion of 
the presiding Judge evidently leant the other way ; and thus, therefore, 
this famous trial is a further instance (as we have said) of the glorious un- 
certainty of the law. 

Had Miss Wagner been the defendant in this cause instead of Mr. Gye, 
or a defendant along with him, she would necessarily have been made re- 
sponsible for the damage sustained by Lumley ene her wrongful act. 
But she wisely kept herself out of Lumley’sreach. Though, however, she 
has escaped the legal consequences, she cannot escape the moral conse- 
quences, of her conduct. She stands convicted of dishonest conduct, 
through sordid thirst of gain. Gye tempted her with treble the amount 
for which she had bargained with Lumley, and she had not sufficient in- 
tegrity to resist the temptation. Nor can she be exculpated by throwing 
the blame on her father. She was by no means the simple, innocent girl, 
devoted to her art, who left her affairs to the care of a worldiy papa. 
Ske, herself, is shown to have taken an active part in the whole transac- 
tions, and must bear her full share of the discredit justly attached to them. 
She will scarcely venture to show herself in England till the Gye and 
Lumley affair is forgotten. 

This “ Wagner affair’ is a fresh illustration of the mischief which has 
accrued to our dramatic world from the practice of relying, not on gene- 
ral excellence, but on individual attraction. It prevails, more or less, in 
all our theatres; but it has been in our opera-houses that it has risen to 
its greatest height. When the Royal Italian Opera was established, seven 
years ago, the remedy of the evils arising from what is called the “ star 
system,” was one of its professed objects ; but this theatre soon showed 
itself as much addicted to the star system as the other ever bad been. 
Enormous salaries have been given to a few individuals, while the com- 
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he had for all his master’s establishments, both town and country, within 
the moderate limits of £1,500 a year. The Duke is a temperate and ab- 
stemious man ; the Cavendishes are all so, and his friends are probably 
after bis own taste in this respect. Then, as for extraordinary occasion, 
even a Duke's banquets can be numbered in the year. Yet here is an an- 
nual incumbrance on the ducal revenue to the amount of £1,500 at the 
disposal of a servant ; yet not quite absolutely, for to keep that servant in 
order another s¢rvant was necessary. The Duke has an auditor, and that 
auditor, in overhauling the accounts of the butler, discovered that, like a 
certain chief butler three thousand years ago, and butlers ever since, Mr. 
Wilkinson was liable to error. In fact, this gentleman has sold his mas- 
ter to a firm of wine-merchants, and, as appears from a decument produc- 
ed in the Rolls’ Court, bad promised to get all the Duke’s wine from them 
on condition of a loan to himself, followed, as it further appears, by other 
advances, to the amount, in all, of about £670. The wine-mercbants’ share 
in this transaciion we dare say nothing about. They are sot ashamed of 
it, for they produce the contract in court, and proclaim te all the world 
that they accommodated the butler with a large loan, renewal from time 
to time, as the condition of his master’s custom. They will probably tell 
us that this isa thing of every-day occurrence, and that all butlers, cool@, 
and coachmen sel) their masters to the tradesmen employed io their sev- 
eral departments. We shall be told that to protest against the custom is 
te shut up shop altogether. This, then, isa bit of that grandeur all men 
covet, and to obtain which for themselves, or their children, or their re- 
mote posterity, so many toil night and day, and make themselves misera- 
ble. How delightful to be a duke and to be compelled to spend £1,500 a 
year in wine, to keep a gentleman to buy it, and another gentleman over 
him to see that, in buying the wine, he does not sell his master! Why, 
bow much o! that wine is actually consumed by the duke and his friends. 
Supposing the whole annual supply to find its way to the ducal cellars, 
who are the real consumers! One wine with another, and one day with 
another, this could not be less than 500 dozen, or 16 bottles aday! Who 
that knows the duke’s habits can think that the average ponsumption of 
his Grace’s table? 

Which is the real servant in such a household? But the master ie worse 
than the servant. He isa prisoner of State. There are iron chains, and 
there are silken chains, and there are golden chains ; and £50,000 a year 
is but a golden chain that ties a man till he can bardly walk {rom one 
room to another, or order his horse, or go to bed, without the leave of his 
guards. The owner of a large establishment will often fly from it to some 
out-of-the-way place, where he may forget that he is a Duke and remem 
ber that be isa man. Or, if this be inypossible, if his guards are too vigi- 
lant, he will retire into some corner of his own dreary house, and betake 
himeelf to some smal! occupation that may bring his condition as near as 
possible down to that of a journeyman doing a day’s work for a day’s pay. 
Give him a bit of garden to dig, ora boxto mend, or a pamphlet to write, 
and he will be happy fora while. That pleasant dream over, the incubus 
of his life will return, and he is once more a Duke, and a servant of ser- 
vants. Who has the real enjoyment of such wealth? The architect en- 
joys the outside of the house, and the upholsterer takes his pleasure with- 
in ; the librarian revele among the books, and the gardener follows bis 
fancy in the garden ; the master of the horse delights in the stable, and 
the cook is great in the kitchen. All enjoy themselves, except the osten- 
sible head. Why, the very Duke who was plaintiff in the case above men- 
tioned, is reported to say that be can only afford to live at Chateworth 
one month in the year. He is fortunate to be able to live there one 
month, so many bouses are there in the country, and even in towa, that 
are shut against their owners. We now see how it is; but stories to the 
same effect might be repeated forever. It is said of another nobleman, 
whose town house has lately changed hands, that when hia affairs were 
placed in the hands of a friend it was found the butcher's bill had not been 
paid for eighteen years, every year of which had rivitted more closely his 
Grace’s chains to his butcher and his cook. Now, many years ago, at 


another noble mansion not far from Piccadilly, it was found that the cook 
had a secret etoreroom of his own, communicating with the kitchen, full of 
ite spoils ; and the investigation brought to light a system of rebbery to 





pleteness and quality of the company, and of the establishment generally, 
have suffered in proportion. As a specimen of this folly we may mention 
that Alboni, for one season, received £4000! It was sapposed that the for- 
mation of a second Italian Opera would do good by creating competition ; 
and so it would, had the competition been of a legitimate kind. But 
it degenerated into a competition of rival stars, involving an insane ex- 
travagance of expenditure, which soon destroyed the one house, and would 
have destroyed the other also, had fresh capital not been got from various 
quarters to replace the enormous sums which were lost. 

Our English tendency to fall into these fits of mania is the rain of our 
stage—our opera stage especially. It is a burning fever, which renders us 
incapable of rational enjoyment ; and sinks us, when the fit is over, into a 
depression and apathy, from which we can only be roused by a repetition 
of the stimulus. It is a mere dram-drinking, in short. Of all there manias, 
the Lind mania was the wildest and the worst. We mean nothing deroga 
gatory to the accomplished songstress herself who was worthy of all ac- 
ceptation and honour ; but, while she was among us, we were deaf and 
blind to every one else. With her, anything was enough ; without her, 
nothing was regarded. She ultimately—not through any fault of her own 
—actually ruined the very house which for a time she had supported. 
When she withdrew from it, nothing could supply her place; and the 
walls which had resounded with the shouts of thousands were left to soli- 
tude and silence. 

We hope that managers, as well as the public, may extract something 
like a moral out of the operatic history of the last few yore. We ho 
that the one will give, and the other welcome, great and classical wor 
of genius, performed with talent and completeness, even though their re- 
presentations are not illumined by stars, who shine at the expense of three 
or four thousand pounds a season.—London .Vews, March 4. 
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THE TROUBLES OF RICHES. 


In Piccadilly, a street of palaces, are two lofty walle as architectural, 
loomy, and grand as walls can be made, hiding from the gaze of the pro- 
‘ane two edifices grander than the rest. They belong to different mem- 

bers of one family, and may any day lapse to one owner. A contempor- 
ary lately assured us that, as a town mansion, one of these was without a 
rival on this side of the Alps; but, if that rival is to be found, it is pro- 
bably the other of the two. Not a day passes but tens of thousands won- 
der as they pass by what grandeur, what state, what ease, what happiness 
there is within those walls; and many of them, doubtless, contrast their 
own humble toils and cankering cares with the condition of the man who 
enjoys the revenue and the attendance of a potentate, without a Parlia- 
ment to meet, an army to employ, or @ populace to shun, They spe- 
culate as the Abyssinian peasant in Johnson’s story might have epeculated 
about the occupants of the Happy Valley, and the inexhaustible fond of 
happiness it contained. What is known helps to raise the range of that 
speculation. The Duke whose grandeur is veiled by the westernmost and 
newest of the screens we have mentioned has also a palace in the provinces, 
beyond compare for its magnificence, for the treasures it contains, for the 
beanty of its sitaation and artificial grounds, and for the princely magni- 
ficence of its establishment. Everything about him is great. A steward 
of his became Speaker of the House of Commons, and a peer of the realm ; 
while his gardner has been knighted, and occupies a distinguished posi- 
tion in the world of art. A species of viceroy manages his Irich estates. 
The Duke has been Ambassador at St. Poresinnne, and has entertained at 
his country house the man who now menaces the peace of the world. He 
has done everything that is expensive and grand. He gives concerte and 
patronises art. Wherever he goes his name is announced with becoming 
awe. Rumour does jastice to his income, and base groundlings calculate 


how much he has to spefid a-week, how much a-day, how much an hour, | 


as if he t his money as regularly as the san does a day's work of bis 
orbit. But all this leaves untouched the more interesting question how 
such a man spends his time, and what it is to have say, £200,000 a-year 
absolutely at one’s disposal, and, as it happens in this cave, without any 
one to claim a voice in its expenditure. 

Fortunately or unfortunately for these splendid illusions and interest- 
ing inquiries, ev now and then something comes out that reveals this 
grand inner life, bidden behind softy screens of fine brickwork, ander 


mountains of Palladian architecture, and in wilderness of fairy landscape. | 


We need not even wait till the andertaker, the auctioneer, or the coa- 
tractor throws open the gates, and shows us the secret of ducal existence. 
Our own broad sheet has occasionally a tale to tell of these things, and in 


the amount of £6004 year. With all this experience, and the certainty 
of uupleasant disclosures some time or other, the great man will still be 
waited on by gentlemen; he will Mill have his valet a fop, his footmen 
giants, his cook a despot, and all his other servants the most havardous 
of their clase, After all, he has not what he wants, and what he has paid 
for. He cannot do what he likes, or get good attendance. One million- 
aire declares that he was better waited on when he was a boy at college, 
with the eighth share of a scout, than now when he has an exclusive right 
to the attentions of halfa-dozen gentlemen and thirty servants. Fee 
there seems no help. Wealth is a choice of evils. If the master looks af- 
ter his servants, it takes all his time, and he is a slave to appearance ; if 
he leaves them alone, they will rob and neglect him, Yet, to check the 
extravagance of butlers and cooks, to detect the depredations of garden- 
ers, to chastise the ineolence of footmen, and to protect the morals of ser- 
vant girls, is but a poor occupation for a man with all the world before 
him, and with £200,000 a year. What is a Duke todo? We shall not 

retend to answer. Let the Duke answer it himself. Our only object 
Fast now Is to let thoee who are not Dukes or millionaires see that wealth 
and position bave their drawbacks, and that £20,000 a year, or even 
£200,000, does not exempt a man from responsibilities and tronbles,-— 
Times, Feb, 28. 


THE BRITISH CIVIL SERVICE AS IT IS TO BE. 


A plan for the reform of the Civil Service haé long been brewing in the 
official mind ; many contributions towards the discussion have been under 
the consideration of statesmen high in office ; a kind of proximate scheme 
has been laid before the Treasury, and we have previously described its 
general character. Jt would consist chiefly in throwing the candi- 
dateship for civil offices to the public at large, admission to be the prize 
of proved capacity ; the civil servants to be transferable from one depart- 
ment to another; to be promoted by merit, tested under examination or 
certificate ; and to be eligible to the “ staff appointments,” or bighest 

in the Civil Service. This would be a great improvement in abolish- 
ng appointments for political patronage, in removing the inducement to 
crowd the Civil Service with men unsuited for such occupations, in open 
ing @ larger round of working experieuce to the public r,and in free- 
ing for bim the path to promotion, at present almost absolutely closed in 
ite highest grades. 

The plan has been violently assaulted by a contemporary as tending to 
reduce the English Civil Service to an Austrian bureaucracy ; and in- 
creased efficiency has been deprecated as dangerous to the commonwealth. 
We do not want clever civil servants, it is said, so long as we have men 
that can just read and write, and do what they are bid, for strong civil 
servants make a weak people. In short, the most superficial arguments 
against clever administration were pressed into the war against the pro- 
= reform. The argument of the Tory, who would prevent the people 

‘om learning to read and write ; of the martinet officer, who relies on the 
cat-o’-nine-taile, and would keep the soldier from reading lest he should 
have a will of bis own; nay, the principle of Jack Cade, who would bang 
aman for “ setting of boys copier,” is applied by an able and Liberal 
contemporary to the censure of a scheme which seems dreaded for the 
simple reason that it emanates from official authors. 

For our own part, we do not hold that that master is best served whose 
servants are ignorant and iil-trained ; nor have we any very great 
for that master who can only secure hie own independence 
himeelf with incompetent servants. We should be sorry to see the - 
ment of our alarmed contemporary prevail. Let ue have an able Oil 
Service, and the public will be still more independent, because it is pos- 
sible to eaforee a stronger responsibility upon able officers than upon 














| fection and minateness of classification ; dividing all offices into sy 
| trical com 


those who are incompetent. No tyrant is so unmanageable as a fool ; no- 
| thing is so irresponsible as notorion« pre ae 

We should regret, therefore, if any mi ———— were to lead the . 
' propoundere of a most useful reform into prig refinements ast 
| would justify the complaint of our egntemporary. We are not withon- 
| fears that that jastification may be im ing. — the report 
| sented to the Treasury, and rigned by Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stas. 
| ford Northcote. is apon the whole practical in ite character, it is not with 


ont some trace of a martinet pedantry, which enemies turn to great 
| account. The idea of maKing all civil servants scholars, profi- 
cients in matbematic», and students in political startling. 


economy, is 
We cannot forget that other reports besides that in question ba 
submitted to Ministers, including one that had the most astounding 
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mente, and subdividing the compartments 


yesterdays paper there was one of a sort to satisfy much curiosity, and ap- copies; allotting duties with the most marvellous imaginativenems, and 
many envious longings after earthly greatness. The Dake of De-| proposing official arrangements and «pecial officers han 
thereof, to 


vonshire, it seems, has a very grand batler—a dake among butiers—and 
many a smal! honsebolder. who k 


imself how 


pers, to record the ae 
the key of his wine-cellar in his | for the clerk, and even, if our memory actqstiing Some 
ket. and himself, gives out the allowance for a dinner, thinke within | fection, taking care for ‘s e had 
it would be if one could afford to leave al) this | 


to read : 


the washing of the clerk 
A ee eT ade 


just euch a batler as the dake’s. But Mr. Wilkinson, it | with the to the Treasury, a letter from the Reverend 
; Jowett, Fehiow of Battal 


trouble to 
seems, relieved his master to a greater extent ee ote eae See | 
holder 





would imagine. He had of empress and the choice of the 
wine, and, of course, the selection of wine merchants. This license 
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Jowett x crtoate fir Charle a othe vine of he ex 
mination for certain purposes. He endeavours to meet against 
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the proposed examination, snd to show that it would be sufficient, at least ba 


with some help, to test the moral character of the candidates. 
He thinks that with such aids as he suggests, a standard of character 


might be obtained at least “as high as the standard of character, which | 
The test of education | 


can be assured in persons admitted to holy orders.”’ , 
is difficult, but he characteristically inclines to take the test of proficiency 
in Greek and Latin; with special qualifications testing the candidates 
power to write « neat hand, and their thorough knowledge of arithmetic 
and book-keepiog, and Koglish composition. That, however, is far from 
all. Every candidate should give reference to a clergyman or magistrate ; 
so that not capacity, not we egme qualities alone, but connexions, are to 
be considered. The candidate must also give reference to aclergyman or 
dissentiog minister : are we to understand that bis religious principles are 


lente. This quality Disraeli, as we have seen, enjoys to a rare perfection. | supply, charging the first expense to the landlord in case the tenant re- 


to be subjected to inquiry, and that the public office is to be placed on the bis ‘ 
same footing as Confirmation or the Communion? Nay, he must give Let him gird himself for the task. Let him forget the past. Let him pay 


reference to a medical man, and must come u 


surance office.” Marvellous will be this public service, tested by a peda- himself to some 


ogue examination in Greek and Latin, by a clerical voucher, and by an 
f rance standard of bealth and responsibility! A Chinese bureau would 
nothing to it. We have caret _ done with Mr. Jowett’s suggestive 
hints. Such is to be the purity of this picked and model order, that the 
bar sinister is to be a bar to the admission to office ; otherwise, why re- 
quire certificate of birth and baptiem ? Mr. Jowett places the Civil Service 
on a footing with—we were going to say some conventual order ; but re- 
ally we can think of no order that would require a// these tests of accom- 
plishments, health, morals, religion, and legitimacy—not even the religi- 
ous order of chivalry. The civil servants are to be like the Knights of 
St. John, sans peur et sans reproche ; only no Knight of Saint John ever 
had to undergo so severe a trial of his reading, writing, and arithmetic~- 
his geography, humanities, and exact sciences—to say nothing of engi- 
neering and pdlitical economy! The civil servant is to be a model prig ; 
and the only question is, how any dozen young Englishmen are to force 
through the fombidden gate over which Jowett presides, as a mild-eyed 
angel with a flaming sword, in order to penetrate to the sytematist heaven 
within, which has been pictured to the contemplation of a Gladstone.— 
Leader, Feb, 5, 
a 

Livecs on Gronoxs Sanv.--We doubt whether many of our readers take 
much interest in the reputation of this brilliant and eccentric personage. 
What follows is, however, an item in the literary gossip of the day, and 
illustrates also a too-frequent manner of getting-up biographies. 

Last week we referred to a letter written by Georges Sand to a M. de 
Mirecourt, who has published a biography made up of the random asser- 
tions and rapid inferences which are usually current about celebrated per- 
eons. He never once troubled himself to seek information from her or her 
friends! In a letter of exquisite courtesy she replies to that biography, 
declaring that it does not contain one accurate fact, “ not even my name, 
not even my age. Iam not named Marie, and [ was not born in 1805, but 
in 1804. My grandmother was never at /’ Abbaye aux Bois, My father was 
nota colonel. My mother was far from placing Le Contrat Social 
above the Gospel. At fifteen, I neither handled a gun nor mounted a 
horse. | was in a convent. 

“My husband was neither old nor bald. He was twenty-seven, and had 
@ fine head ofhbair. I never inspired the most insignificant of Bordeaux 
shipbrokers with ‘a passion.’ The ‘ twentieth chapter of a celebrated ro- 
mance’ is « chapter of romance and nothing else. It is truly an easy thing 
to construct the life of a writer out of chapters of his novels; but you 
must suppose him to be very simple or very clumsy to —y >y- that, if he 
alludes in his books to his own emotions and experience, he is unable to 
surround them with charactersgjnd circumstances so fictitious as to throw 
the reader off the true scent.” 

The Loudon paper, from which the above is quoted, adds two pithy lit- 
tle extracts from Madame’s protest, which run thus. There is as mach 
naiveté ia the former, as truth in the latter. 

“Tam proud to aay that [ have never nourished a feeling of bitterness 
against any one, nor have I ever left any such feeling—durable and well 
founded—not even in M. Dudevant, my busband.”’ 

“Tam certain that on reflection you will regret having yielded to that 
ironical tendency which is the quality, the fault, and the misfortune of 
Young France.” ~~ 

In further proof that M.de Mirecourt, or Miracour, is a libeller, another 


journal eays : 

Our readers may, perhaps, have heard of the “ Biograpby’’ lately pub- 
lished of Madame Georges Sand, by M. Eagéne de Miracour, on the ap- 
pearance of which, the illustrious subject of the memoir in question 
addressed letters to the Presse and the Mousquetaire (the journal of 
Alexander Dumas), contradicting, though in a milder and more moderate 
tone than is her wont on such occasions, nearly all the assertions of her 
would-be biographer. No less than twelve of the rédacteurs of the latter 
journal, and fifteen ouvriers, constant readers and admirers of the celebra- 
‘ted authoress, have taken up the cudgels im the affair, and expressed the 
highest dissatisfaction of the conduct and statements of M. de Miracour ; 
and the Duc Réné de Rovigo, in the Chronique de France, has pub- 
lished so severe an article on the subject as to cause a report that a hos- 
tile meeting was to be the result. This assertion is, however, we believe, 
unfounded ; though some grounds for it did, it appears, exist. 





Rovaury any Lovautry.—There have been many printed accounts of 
the fine scene that oceurred between Queen Victoria and the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, in front of Buckingham Palace, at early dawn, on the 28th 
of February. It has not, however, been better described than in the fol- 


lowing extract. 

At half-past six o'clock on the morning of Tuesday week, her Majesty, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, 
Prince Alfred, and the Princess Helena, appeared at the drawing-room 
window overlooking the principal gateway of the Palace. Their appear- 
ance was the signal for a tremendous outburst of cheers from the crowd, 
who shouted and waved hats, sticks, and pocket-handkerchiefs with the 
most intense enthusiasm. Her Majesty undid the window, which opened 
to the floor, and stepped out into the balcony, accompanied by the Royal 
family, when the cheering became still more enthusiastic. The Queen was 
attired in a dark green merino morning dress, and a worked worsted 
shawl of the same colour, with adark green velvet bonnet (by no means so 

posterously small as the prevailing fashion might have led one to expect) 

The Princess Royal, (who is now very nearly as tall as her Majesty) 
wore a dark-coloured merino dress, with cape to match, and mixed straw 
bonnet. The young Princes wore plain grey tunics, caps, and belts. 
Precisely at seven o'clock the barrack-gates were thrown open, and the 
Guards com their march in slow time, in extended column of 
sections of companies down Bird-cage walk, and into the Esplanade in 
front of the Palace. At the bead of the colamn marched the splendid 
regimental band, playing “© where, and O where, is my Highland 
laddie gone?” the plaintive and rather melancholy air of which gave, 
for the moment, an impression of solemnity to the whole scene which 
well became the occasion. But this feciing was ouly for a moment, 
as the instant the troops began to pass in front of the Palace, the 
crowd outside the railings commenced such deafening cheers as quite 
drowned the notes of the whole band. Amid such marks of enthusiasm 
the regiment steadily pursued its way until the whole force had passed 
inside the gateway, where it baited on the esplanade in front of the Pa- 
lace, every window of which was open and crowded with eager heads. 
Instantly wheeling the whole regiment into line, the ensigns with the co- 
lours stepping out in advance, Lord Rokeby and the Duke of Cambridge 
rode to the front, and ordered the royal salute. The whole force pre- 
sented arms as one man—the colours were lowered—the officers saluted — 
the band tried to play “ God save the Queen,” but were fairly hushed by 
the cheers of the assembled crowd. During the salute Prince Albert and 
the young Princes uncovered. When the men bad “ recovered arms,”’ 
they took off their bear-skia caps, and gave three deafening cheers, and 
were about to fall into marching order, when the crowd, which had been 
no means silent all this while, insisted on one cheer more. Both the 
Guards and the people gave it, and another and another, till the troops, 
as if carried away by the enthusiasm of the moment, moved nearer to the 
balcony, cheering—crying “ God save the Queen,” waving their mus- 
kets, or tossing their buge caps high into the air. The Royal party seemed 
uite moved by this manifestation of devotion. Prince Albert and the 
Prince of Wales waved their hats, while the Queen smiled, bowed, and 
waved her hand repeatedly. After this scene of real enthusiasm had 
lasted about a minute, the regiment again marched forward tolerably 
quiet, though as each company passed near the Royal party the same 
seene of vociferous cheering was renewed. 

Diskaett anp wuts Furure.—We are not prepared as yet to predict the 
future history or the ultimate place of Benjamin Disraeli. We bave just 
read with pleasure Bulwer's speeches, particularly the passages where be 
ascribes his success as much to his indomitable perseverance as to his ta- 





now, any more than Wellington or Byron, what it is to be 
beaten. His motto is, “ Never say die.” When newly done, he is 7 
most dangerous. Prodigious as is the amount of abuse and detraction he 
is now enduring, it may be doubted if he were ever so popular, or if there 


be a single man alive who is exciting such interest or awakening such ex- | 


pectation. This proves, first, that he is no temporary rage or pet of the 
public ; secondly, that he has something else than a selfish object in view ; 
and thirdly, that there is a certain inexhaustible stuff in him which men 
call genius, and which is sure to excite hope in reference to its possessors 
till the last moment of his existence. A man of talent has limite—a man 
of genius has none. Gladstone is a man of high talent ; but few expect 
anything from his future exertions. Disraeli is a man of genius, and 
which is sure to excite some grand final display or displays of its power. 


to the standardsof “ an in- | no heed whatever to his barking, snarling opponents. Let him commit 


eat new idea, or, at least, to some new or wider phase 
of his old one. He has been hitherto singularly like Byron in his unda- 
lating and uneven course, in the alternate sinking and swelling of the 
waves of his destiny. Let him ponder that poet’s last noble enterprise, 
by which he was redeeming at once himself and a whole nation when he 
died. Let Disraeli address himself to some kindred undertaking in refer- 
ence to the children of his people ; and then, as Byron died amid the bles- 
sings of the Greeks, may he inherit, in life, in death, and in all after time, 
the gratitude and praises of God’s ancient and still much-loved children— 
the Jews! We are persuaded that there is some such brilliant achieve- 
ment before the only man of genius that the House of Commons now con- 
tains.—G. Gilfillan in “ The Critic.” 





A Lesson vor Cane_ess Lawyers.—At the Oxford Circuit, on the 
4th ult., before Mr. Justice Talfourd and a Special Jury, the following 
case was tried. 

PARKER V. ROLLS. 

Mr. Whateley, Q.C., and Mr. Hodgson appeared for the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Pigott and Mr. Cripps for the defendant. 

The plaintiff, Elizabeth Parker, was a lacemaker in humble circam- 
stances, residing at Croughton, in Northamptonshire ; and the defendant, 
R. H. Rolls, was an attorney, carrying on business at Banbury. The 
action was brought to recover damages from the defendant for bis neg)i- 
gence and want of skill in drawing up an invalid agreement, whereby the 
plaintiff lost, as she alleged, the sum of 5s, a-week during the remainder 
of her lifetime. The material questions raised were, first, whether the 
plaintiff had retained the defendant as her attorney ; and secondly, whe- 
ther he had undertaken to draw a valid and binding security. It appear- 
ed that at one time a farmer nawed Taylor had carried on illicit inter- 
course with the plaintiff, but it was at length agreed that the intercourse 
should cease, and that Taylor should allow her the weekly sum of 5s. dur- 
ing the remainder of her life, she being at the time upwards of 40 years 
of age. The plaintiff called upon the defendant and informed him of this 
circumstance, and eubsequently called again with Taylor, who consented 
to sign an agreement to pay the plaintiff 5s. a-week. The defendant took 

aper and began to write, the plaintiff having urged him to be quick, lest 
Paylor should go off before the document was finished. The following 
agreement was then drawn up and signed, the defendant, in answer to her 
inquiries, assuring the plaintiff that it would stand good, 

“The said Edward Taylor hereby agrees with the said Elizabeth Parker, 
in consideration of a cohabitation which has been had between them, and 
which has now ceased, to allow the said Elizabeth Parker henceforth, so 
long as she shall remain single and chaste, the weekly sum of 5s. to be 
paid on the first day of every month, the first weekly payment of 5s. to 
begin from this day. “E. Tayror. 

“ (Witness) R. W. Rolls.” 

When Taylor hadsigned the paper, be asked how much he had to pay the 
attorney, and being answered, “three halfcrowns,” he laid down that 
amount. The parties then went away, but nothing was paid by Taylor to 
the plaintiff ; and, when he was sued upon the agreement in the County 
Court of Northamptonshire, the jadge nonsuited the plaintiff upon the 
ground that the instrument was invalid, as not being under seal. The 
plaintiff had thus lost all the advantage which she expected from the 
agreement. 

The defence was, that the defendant had been retained, not by the 
plaintiff but by Taylor, who paid for drawing up the agreement } and 
that the defendant had not been guilty of negligenee or want of skill, 
even if the instrument was invalid. The agreement bad been drawn up in 
a hurry to satisfy the plaintiff’ wishes.—The jury found a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with £70 damages. 


Tue Queen vy. Beresrorp and oraprs.—Mr. Coppock has published a 
long letter in the Derby Reporter of the 3d ult,, detailing the reasons why 
this prosecution was abandoned. According to his statement, there were 
great legal difficulties in the way, which would probably have prevented 
him from convicting any of the defendants, and he consequently agreed, 
on the part of the prosecutors, to accept from Mr. William Thomas Cox, 
and others who were included in the indictment, the sum of £1,000 (for 
costs), in consideration of the charge against them being abandoned. He 
goes on to state, not only that Mr. Beresford and his friends were no par- 
ties to the compromise, but that the charges of conspiracy and bribery 
against Mr. Beresford were entirely unfounded. The following is an ex- 
tract from Mr. Coppock’s letter :—‘ It bas always been thought that when 
Major Beresford gave Mr. George Henry Richardson Cox the * W.B.’ letter, 
he had supplied the money found upon Morgan. I was assured, and proof 
offered, that Major Beresford had not, directly or indirectly, supplied any 
money for Derby ; the money found upon Morgan had been supplied in 
Derby. I had been previously told by one who had good information that 
Major Beresford’s complicity began and ended with the writing of the let- 
ter to Mr. Frail. On being convinced that this was the fact, I felt bound, 
in common fairness, to put an end to the indictment as to Major Beresford, 
for, although the letter might have been held by the jury, from its terms, 
satisfactory evidence of guilty knowledge and of conspiracy for a common 
object with Mr. Cox, that object to be carried out by Mr. Frail, as it was 
ultimately by Morgan, still, if Major Beresford had not actually done more 
than write one of the most indiscreet letters ever written at the dictation 
of an indiscreet man, his own self-reproaches had punished him enough. 
Notice was accordingly given to Major Beresford’s solicitors and te the 
Associate of the Court that the indictiment would not be prosecuted.— Ibid. 

Break vp or a Lonpow Boarp; Inpienation.--The Metropolitan Com- 
mission of Sewers is now virtually at ana end. Ata meeting held on Mon- 
day the report of Mr. Bazalgette and Mr. Haywood, recommending a 
scheme for the main drainage of London on the plan of the late Mr. Fos- 
ter, was presented ; and also a report from Sir William Cubitt, approving 
of the scheme. But before it could be put to the Board, the Secretary 
read a letter from Mr. Henry Fitzroy, stating that he bad been directed by 
Lord Palmerston to enclose a letter from Mr. F. O, Ward “ relative to the 
comparative value of the systems of drainage advocated by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers and the Board of Health respectively ; and I am to state, 
that, in his Lordsbip’s opinion, the system of draibage recommended by 
the Board of Health is that which ought to be adopted, as combining the 
greatest degree of efficiency with the greatest degree of economy.” . 

Upon this, Colonel Dawson moved, and Mr. Hawkshaw seconded the 
motion, that the Coart adjourn sine die. After the expression of that de- 
liberate judgment by Lord Palmerson, said Colonel Dawson, “ in opposi- 
tion to the principles and practice of this Commiss'on, sanctioned by the 
highest engineering authorities of the day, it is not consistent with our 
reputation, or with the best interests of the pablic, that we should continue 
longer in office than uatil this board is reconstructed, or our successors are 
appointed.”——The motion was carried nem. con.—London paper, March 
4 








PREPARATIONS IN ENGLAND FoR THE CHOLERA.—Experience leads to 
the couclusion that the cholera will appear again next sammer. A num- 
ber of gentlemen, actuated by that belief, waited upoa Lord Palmerston 
at the Home Office, oa Monday, to inquire what precaationary measures 

yovernment intend to adopt. The deputation was headed by Lord Har- 
rowby ; and consisted of Lord Ebrington, Lord Goderich, Mr. T. S. Cocks 
M.P., Mr. Granville Harcourt M.P,, Sir James Clark, Admiral Smyth, 
Captain Galton, Dr. Watson, Mr. Simon, Mr. James Bailar, Mr. Reginald 
Cocks, Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Mr. Arthur Helps, Mr. Huliah, the Reverend 
Charles Kingsley, Mr. W. G. Prescott, Mr. Rintoul, Mr. John Ruskin, the 
Reverend T. Rowseli, Mr. C. Walsh, Mr. F. O. Ward, and Mr. J. Melville 
White. One of the subjects of the deputation was to urge upon Govern- 
ment the necessity of amending the Health Act. The Home Secretary 
said that Sir William Molesworth, in bis official character, intended to 
propose an amended act; bat Lord Palmerston had not seen it; and he 
had not bad any opportunity of ascertaining precisely what additional 
powers it would be necessary to ask for: he would be glad if the deputa- 
tion would furnish him. in writing, with the head#f the required improve- 
ments. Several suggestions were made. Lord Ebrington pointed out the 
difficulty of raising money ; Mr. Helps, the want of a controlling body for 





dealing with asabject so important as that of health; Mr. Bullar, the want 
of power to the water companies tosuppily ali houses at present withouta 
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fused ; Mr. F. O. Ward enforced this view, and urged che importance of 
enabling Commissioners to raise money so that they might distribute the 
| cost of works over periods say of thirty years.—bid. 





Farat Accrmzgnt ro 4 Cueuist.—The death of Mr. James Haywood, 
| teacher of chemistry at the Wesleyanjcollege, Sheffield, occurred on the 

9th ult., under most distressing and melancholy circumstances. On the 
| previous evening, about six o’ clock, Mr. Haywood was engaged in the 
| labratory at the college, preparing for his lecture to the pupils that evening, 
| and it was necessary for him to pour into a phial a quantity of eulpburic 
| acid contained in a large bottle in a hamper. It appears that the hamper 
| was getting worn out, and Mr. Haywood incautiously lifted up the bot- 
| tle by itself, when the acigd contained in the bottle, being much heavier 
than water, broke the glass, and ran on Mr. Haywood’s clothes. A quan- 
tity of the acid also fell on the dress of a boy, a pupil at the college, who 
was assisting him, and burnt through his clothes ; but as the lad was rush- 
ing out of the place to get some water, he was seized by one of the teachers, 
who tore off his burning clothes, and held him for about twenty minutes 
while he was pum on with cold water. By these means, and in con- 
sequence of the fresh air which he inbaled, the boy escaped with a few 
burns, and is now considered out of danger. It fared differently, however, 
with Mr. Haywood. On finding that the bottle had broken he let it fall, 
and at the same time he fell forward on the floor. He inflicted a deep 
gash in his hand with part of the broken bottle. From this time Mr. Hay. 
wood appears to have lost his usual presence of mind, and instead of hold- 
ing his breath and escaping from the room instantly, he lay for some mo- 
ments inhaling the fumes of the poisonous liquid. After remaining some 
time in the laboratory, breathing an atmosphere charged with the exhala- 
tions of the acid, he was at length taken*away, and conveyed in a ve 
distressing condition to his home, where he lingered till his death, which 
occurred about 5 o'clock on the following morning. Mr. Haywood was 
an analytical chemist of great celebrity, and occupied a distinguised place 
as a public lecturer on chemistry as applied to agricultural science as 
well as to manufactures. His loss will be deeply regretted in Sheffield 
and many other parts of the country. 





EyeCTMENT oF AN Inish NosLemMAN.—A small remnant of the vaet es- 
tates of Lord Gort was re-set up for sale in the Encumbered Estates Conrt 
on Tuesday, and before the commencement of the proceeding the follow- 
ing extraordinary conversation took place between Lord Gort (the late 
proprietor) and the commissioners : 

“Lord Gort, addressing the Commissioner, said that he hoped hia Lord- 
ship would not allow the purchaser to go into possession of the lot for a 
few weeks, until he (Lord Gort) was enabled to make arrangements for 
the removal of his family to another place of abode. He was induced to 
make this request in consequence of the manner in which he had been 
treated by the purchasers of the Loughcooter estate. They turned him- 
self and family out of the house in ten days after the purchase was made. 
—Commissioner : Certainly not within ten days, because I kept back the 
conveyance for some weeks.—Lord Gort: I am much obliged to your 
Lordship, for I am sure that you meant to be kind ; but they came within 
ten days, and they came, too, at twelve o’clock on a Saturday night, 
when it was raining tremendously, and turned me and my family out of 
doors.—Commissioner : I must repeat that it could not have taken place 
within the time you mention, because the conveyance did not leave this 
court for a much longer period. I am very sorry for any annoyance you 
may have experienced, but it is to be recollected that the creditors in this 
case have also suffered some inconvenience, for the last sale of this lot 
would have been a good sale bad not your Lordship induced a party to 
buy it who was not able to fulfil his purchase——Lord Gort: I am now 
living with my family in the dwelling-house which stands on this lot, and 
I trust you will not let us be disturbed for six weeks.-Commissioner : 
Let the purchaser of this lot understand, that the conveyance will not be 
executed for a month from this date.”"— London paper, March 4, 





Sik Francs Draks.—A statute of Sir Francis Drake has been pre- 
sented to the town of Offenburg by Herr Andreas Friederich, a sculptor 
living in Strasburg. It is executed in fine-grained red sandstone, nine 
feet high, and has been erected ‘on a handsome pedestal of sandstone, four- 
teen feet high, in one of the best situations in the town. Sir Francis 
Drake is represented standing on his ship at Deptford, ov the 4th of April, 
1587, having just been made a knight by the Queen. The sculptor, hay- 
ing no idea of the plain knighthood by the sword, still retained in Eng- 
land, and in England only, bas placed some imaginary insignia of knight- 
bood, with a portrait of the Queen, suspended by a massive chain from 
his neck. He holds in bis right handa map of America, and in his left a 
bundle of patato-stalks, with the roots, leaves, flowers and berries attach- 
ed. His arm leans on an anchor, over which a mantle falls in ample folds. 
On each side of the ped«stal are inscriptions, the first being, “ Sir Francis 
Drake, the introducer of potatoes into Europe in the year of our Lord 
1586 ;” the second, “ The thanks of the town of Offenburg to Andreas 
Friederich of Stasberg. the executor and founder of the statue ;”’ the third, 
“The blessings of millions of men who cultivate the globe of the earth is 
thy most imperishable glory ;” and the fourth, “ The precious gift of God, 
as the help of the poor against need, prevents bitter want.” The citizens 
of Offenburg have presented the artist with a silver goblet, on tho lid of 
which stands a model, in the same metal, of the statue of Drake.—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

“Wuat Saati we Do wiru ovr Bive-nooxs?’—This is the title of a 
short pamphlet just issued by Lord Stanley, who is anxious that the re- 
ports and returns presented to Parliament, and the records of the investi- 
gations vonducted by its committees, should reach the public generally. 
He holds “ that next to a comprehensive system of teaching for children, 
carried on at the expense of the public (which is the first want of the day), 
what we most require is an increased facility for diffusing sound know- 
ledge, and especially knowledge on public affairs, among the adult mem- 
bers of the peasant class.” But he remarks, truly enough, that a | 
proportion of the blue-books go more into detail than is convenient to the 
mass of the public ; very often there is the verbatim record of a diffuse oral 
examination, with its repetitions, deculiory transitions, and admixture of 
important fact with triviai or irrelevant detail. Sir A. Alison, D 
of the desire of mechanics’ institutes to have these publications, says, at 
have considerable doubt whether they will all take as much interest in 
them as they expect.” Lord Stanley considers that the books must be 
digested and brought into a smal! compass, and he is for sending them to 
the editors of newspapers, metropolitan and provincial, under the impres- 
sion that the substance of the more important documents will thus obtain 
publicity in a readable shape. ‘The suggestion deserves consideration, es- 
pecially now that Parliament has allowed the newspaper stamp to cover 
a larger amount of print, and a considerable proportion of the country 
papers publish sapplements.--London Times. 








_ Tue Caotera st Leeps.—Leeds has had the misfortane to stand first 
in the present year as the scene of the cholera’s ravages. It bas broken 
out among the workpeople engaged in the flax spinning mill of Jobn 
Wilkinson and Co., one of the most table firms in this district, and 
a mill which for salubrity, cleanliness, ventilation, and care of the 

tives, bas always ranked among the very best. 14 cases of cholera bave 
been reported to the Superintendent Registrar of Leeds, and of these 14 
no less than 12 were persons working at Messrs. Wilkinson’s mill, the 13th 
being the mother, and the 14th the busband, of one of these operatives. 
| Up to Tuesday morning there had been six deaths in Leeds, and one or 
two others are reported of operatives from this mill who reside out of the 
registrar’s district. The matter has been communicated to the General 
Board of Health by the Leeds Board of Guardians, whose medical and 
other officers have been unable to account for the visitation, the more es 
pecially as the general health of the town is excellent. On Tuesday Dr. 
Gavins, depated by the General Board of Health, arrived in Leeds, and is 
at present prosecuting inquiries. Hany canses are assigned for the out- 
break ; among others, that the flax now being used in the mill is Riga 
flax, and emits an odour very much worse than any other flax that has 
come thence ; but, after all, these are the merest guesses, and worth no 
thing as yet. I¢ was stated on Tuesday to be the intention of the Mesers. 
Wilkingon to close their mill immediately for atime. The oceurrence of 
this scourge, and the conseqnent closing of the mill, is a very sad calami- 
ty for the many hundred operatives employed there.—Leadon Times, 
March 8. —_—_— 

How Messrs. Mrromm., Meacurr, & Co. ane edreewep iw IRBLAND.— 
it is a curious thing, as I can testify, to enter Ireland with a headful of 
the talk of the Mitchels and Meaghers, and then to converse with the pea- 
santry and their chosen friends. and bear them tell how, in the case 
distressed poor-law unions, the government has “stood by the people ;” 
and to see them point out scores of farms and estates where the residents, 
old or new, are now risiug in the world again, and employing all the la- 
bour in the neighbourhood. The agitators’ names are menti with 
shame or not at all; the obligations to England are more and more under- 
stood ; and any declaration on * the wrongs of Ireland” would now meet 
with e cold response, except from priests, whose flocks have escaped, or 
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from @ handful of priest-ridden victims who are denied education. and 

every blessing of good government that their chureh can intercept. Sach 

alone are now the followers of the Meaghers and Mitchels ; whether they | 
deserve any better, you ean judge as well as we.—Ertract of a recent | 
letter from Harriet Martineau, in the N. ¥. Evening Mirror. 





A “Rese.” weit. Eurcorep—The “ Englishman” (Mr. O'Reilly) men- 
tioned as having been appointed to the command of two squadronsof lan- 
cers for service on the Danube is said to be Mr. Eugene O Reilly, the son 
of a respectable Dublin solicitor. If such be the case, the officer in ques- 
tion is “ ths”? Mr. O’Reilly who, in 1548, and when he had scarcely attain- 
ed to the age of manhood, was implicated in the insurrectionary movement 
of that melancholy year, in consequence of which he had to fly the coun- 
try on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. On the strength of in- | 
fluential connexions at home, he aubseqnently obtained a commission in a 
Sardinian regiment of lancers, and on the breaking out of hostilities between 
Turkey and Russia he volunteered his services to the army under Omar 
Pasha. _ 

A Souprer’s Hemaniry.—On the 24th Feb., the $5d Highlanders, with | 
the volunteers from other Highland regiments, were inspected at Ply- 
mouth by the commander-in-chief of the western district, when Sir Harry 
Smith addressed this splendid body of soldiers in the most spirit-stirring 
terms. Among other remarks the gallant general said that, 

“ Although it was not the soldier's duty to inquire into the cause of war, 
there is in the present instance a cheering reflection that the French and 
English are taking up the cause of the weak who are oppressed by the 
strong. He would also strongly impress on their minds that it was their 
duty to treat the inhabitants of any foreign country in which they might 
be called, with kindness and respect, humanity being the soldier's attri- 
bate as well as gallantry and courage.” 


EsTIMATE OF AN Exncorne.—Mlle Cruveili, who has an honest; simple- | 
hearted waiting-maid, from the country, gave her, the other night,a ticket 
to the gallery of the Opera, to witness the representation of the Hugue- | 
nots. The prima donna was in voice, and obtained an unusually brilliant | 
success. On her return, she asked her maid what she thought of the per- | 
formance. “ Well, I don’t think you had very good luck !’’--* How so?” | 
— Why, the audience seemed to be dissatisfied, for they made you do | 
three or four songs all over again! ”’ 

What an admirable comment on the manner in which encores are some- | 
times called for !—as a lazy boy is made to go over the alphabet a second | 
time, because he had missed it the first.--Paris corresp. .V. Y. Daily | 
Times. aa 


One Honprep Mies oy Hepoe.—-The Illinois Central Railroad Com- | 


pany have contracted with Jas. Sumpter & Co., of Montgomery County, 
Ohio, for hedging with osage orange one hundred miles of the Illinois 
Central Railway. The contract commences fifty miles south of Chicago, 
near the Kankakee River. These two hedges, each one hundred miles 
long, will require about two millions of osage plants. The ground along 
the line is to be broken this summer, and the planting to be done in the 
epring of 1855. 

The portion to be hedged is through the centre of the Grand Prairie of 
Illinois, were groves are frequently thirty or forty miles apart, and the 
plants of this hedge will be the only thing in the shape of a tree in sight 
1pon some parts of the line. It will have a very pleasing effect, in break- 
ing the monotony of the landscape and marking out the line of the road. 
Daily Cleveland Herald. 


A CompLiMENT ‘worTH HAvING—The day after the battle of Waterloo, 
at whieh Lord Raglan (then Fitzroy Somerset) lost bis right arm, the 
Duke of Wellington wrote to the Duke of Beaufort--‘‘ You are aware 
how useful he (Lord Fitzroy) bas always been to me, and how | shall feel 
the want of his assistance, and what a regard and affection I feel for him. 
I hope, however, that your brother will soon be able to join me again, and 
that he will long live to be, as he is likely to become, an honour to his 
country, as he is a satisfaction to his family and friends.”” As Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Eastern expedition against Russia, Lord Raglan, we 
trust, will realise this encomiastic prediction. 


More ArtiriciaL. Licut.—The gentleman who made this discovery 
exhibited his light two evenings since to a private party. Into a glass 
which had been prepared to resist the action of heat, he poured water to 
the extent of about two-thirds of the capacity of the vessel. He then ad- 
ded a small quantity of powder, and stirred up the mixture. He then ad- 
ded a few drops of liquid, and in a few seconds combustion took place. 
The flame, which was perfectly white, and 5 or 6 inches in height, illumi- 
nated the room, and continued so for four hours. The author of this dis- 
covery stated that the cost of the mixture was less than one sou, but that 
he considered the thing as yet in its infancy, and that, with a little time, 
every objection that can be made to thisnew light for practical use would 
be removed.—Paris letter, London Globe. 


Dr, CuLLeN on “ THE PoLka.”’—The following is an extract from the 
Lenten pastoral of Archbishop Cullen, which was read at all the chapels 
in Dublin, on Sunday, the 25th ult. “ Never engage in those improper 
dances imported from other countries, and retaining foreign names, such 
as polkas and waltzes, which are so repugnant to the notions of strict 
Christian morality, are condemned by many of the highest and most re- 
epectable members of society, and are at direct variance with that purity 
and modesty of the female character for which Ireland has been ever dis- 
tinguished.”’ a 

PracricaL Rerorm—Tue Queen’s CoLieces IN IRELAND.—It is announ- 
ced that through the influence of Lord Clarendon, her Majesty’s Foreign 
Secre , who is also the Chancellor of the Queen’s University, a com- 
munication has been made to the President of the Belfast College to recom- 
mend some young gentlemen, of approved aptitude for the acquisition of 
foreign languages,who are or have been students in the college, for ap- 
pointments to public offices under the Government at Hong Kong. The 
salary which will be allotted to those who may be successful is £200 a 
year, to commence on their arrival in China, their passage being provided 
at the public expense. Their advancement in the public employment in 
China will depend entirely on the ability and steadiness which ap may 
manifest in conducting the affairs which may be committed to their charge. 


Naval Tactics or Russta; Nor or THE Narrer Scnoo..—The Moni- 
teur de la Flotte states that the instructions sent by the Government of 
St. Petersburg to the Commander of Sebastopol on the entry of the com- 
bined fleets into the Black Sea commence by reminding him that the mari- 
time laws enacted by Peter the Great are sti]! in force, and that they are 
founded on the principle of not risking the loss of ships of war for the 
empty glory obtained in an unequal battle. It declares in consequence 
that Russian admirals and captains ought not to take the initiative in an 
aetion in which their forces are not as three to two of the enemy. The 

_ instructions add that the affair of Sinope was a meritorious action, use 
the Russian Admiral had taken every precaution to attain the object he 
had in view. 

FLowers or Rueroric.—There is a notice of “ Disraeli; a Literary 
and Political Biography,” in the new number of Blackwood, in which the 
author of that work is styled—lst, “ an ineffaceable blockhead ;”’ 2nd, “ a 
singularly paltry critic ;” 3rd, “ a skulking creature; 4th, “ a cocka- 
trice ;”” 5th, “ acaitiff :’’ 6th, “ adriveller :” 7th. acold toad ;” 8th, “a 
contemptible little snake ;’’ 9th, “ a fool ;”’ 10th, “a perfect galley slave ;”’ 
llth, “a thorough scavenger ;’’ 12th, “a poor knave ;” 13th,“ a young 
whippe 3” 14th. “a wretched curtailed messan ;’, 15th, “a pup- 
py; 16th, “a poor pitiful ;”’ 17th, “a jackdaw;” 18th, “an absolute 
bungler ;” 19th, “a chatterer ;” 20th, “a billygoat butting at a wall.’’-- 
This, we think, has no parallel since the celebrated quarrel of Pott and 
Shirk.— Globe. 

AN Artiricia, Man.--The Memoria! Bordelais states that. not far 
from St. Sever there is living an old military man who has a false leg 
and a falee arm, both moveable by means of springs, a glass eye, a com- 








ple set of false teeth, a nose of silver. covered with a substance ectly 
resembling flesh, and a silver plate replacing part of the skull. He bears 
on his breast the Cross of the i i 


on of Honour, won in the campaigns of 
Egypt, Italy, and Russia; at Fricland, Jena, Austerlits, Wagram, and 
Waterloo. sataiomynat ’ 

Tue Coroxer’s Jury or rue 9TH or June Victivs.--The action of Sim- 
ard os. Jenking, and eight others for libel, brought by the same plaintiff 
against the minority of the Coroner’s Jury, empannelled to inquire into 
the cause of the death on the 9th June, were dismissed on Monday. 20th 
inst.. im the Court, on the plaintiff's demurrers ; the majority of 
the Court, that the publication of the opinion of the minority, was 
not only excusable, but a duty they have bound to fulfil. Mr. Justice 
Mondelet diesented.—Vorth American March 28. 


No Exvorcen Reticiovs HomaGe.—The Judges of the Court 
off bis hat while the R. C. proces 





yerterda; eet any apr the conviction and fine recorded 
against Fillau for refusing to 
sion of the Host passed where he stood.--Quebec Mercury. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and chockmate in six moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 273." 
Why hi 
‘ Kt moves 
t P mover 

rAtiks P 

* By way of a more complete solution to this Problem we may state that there 
are good reasons for supposing the author, calling himself “J. Ochre,” to be 
none other than the imp Joker in disguise. The terms, however, “ to mate in 
three moves,” are strictly complied with ; and it must not be forgotten that 
this day is the first of April ! 


aié inate 


~ 


To Cornesronpents.— £. B. C. Many thanks—sorry to hear of your indis- 
position.—_G. P. Toronto. We are pleased to learn the flourishing condition of 
Chess at Toronto, and shall always be glad to hear from you. The “ end of 
game” enclosed is very neat, notwithstanding the unsoundness which you no 
tice.—J. M. M. (Saratoga Springs). The checking power of a piece is not cur- 
tailed, when pinned in the manger you described. It will be a great desidera 
tum, that Chess Club at the Springs, when summer comes (if it ever does come). 


At the request of several of our Correspondents we lay before our readers the 
following end of game, the composition of Mr. F. B. of Winchester, wherein 
White having to play forces checkmate in three moves :—Wurre. K at K B, Q 


atQKt2, BsatQR3, andQR4, Kt'satK RiandK RG, Psat K BS, 
K Kt5, QKt5. Brack. KatK 2, QatQ4, RatKsq, BatQKt, Kt’s at 
QR2, andQB5, Psat K B3, and Q B4. 
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PRIVATE TUITION NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
HE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, L.L.D., prepares « limited 


number of pupils for the Janior Class of any respectable College. He resides nine miles 
from Philadelpbia, near the Pennsylvania Railway, in a situation ft once healthful, retired and 
accessible, The next term will commence on the Ist of May. 
West Haverford, Pennsylvania, March th, 5A. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARD. 
\ RS. EDWARD LODER, OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Profes 
| sor of Italian and English Singing, No. 10 Carroll Place, Bleecker Street. Mra, KB. Loder’s 
system of teaching, tested by thirteen years’ successful practice in New York, insures a rapid and 


perfect developement of voice, purity of style, and brilliancy of execution, For terms, &c., apply 
personally or bo letter at 10 Carroll Place 


TO COLLECTORS OF 

COINS, MEDALS AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 

N R. WEBSTER, 17 Great Russeli St... Covent Garden, London. 

! DEALER IN ANCIENT, MIDDLE-AGE AND MODERN COINS AND MEDALS, 

Inepector of Counterfeit Coins to the Royal Mint, has the honour to acquaint those Gentlemen 

forming Collections. that his extensive Stock comprises the finest and rarest Numismatic Monu 
ments, at prices varying according to their rarity and state of preservation. 

Mr. W.’s Cabinets contain many beautiful and valuable specimens in each of the following Re 
ries: —GREBK, ROMAN, EARLY BRITISH, SAXON, ENGLISH and COLONIAL, in gold, 
silver and soneer. 

Mr. W. having for many years been honowred with the commissions of some of the largest Col 
lectors in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Russia and other parts of the Continent "to 
assure those gentlemen who may favour him with their orders, that the same wil! be executed 
with the utmost care ; and that all the specimens purchased will be warranted genuine, Cata 
logues of Sales are forwarded on request, and the highest references given and required. Public 
Musenms furnished with Coins, either from Stock or from Sales. 

Mr. W. wishes to dispose of his Numitmatic Library, price £600, It is acknowledged by the 
first Numismatologists to be the best private library extant, as containing the most valuable 
works. There are from 0 to 600 volumes. He has also tor disposal a beautiful Series of 
10 WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, by Keisermann, of Rome, comprising the COLISEUM 
ST. PETERS,SPANTHEON, and VARIOUS ITALIAN SCENERY. These Drawings 
look very nd in a Library or Gallery, they are glaved with plate-glass. Dimensions, exclu 
sive of the frames, 7—22 ins. vA 0% ; 3—26'4 ins, by 414, price £100. 

Gentlemen requiring the ‘‘ English Numismatic Medal’? may have it presented to them 
plication to the Publisher, WM. WEBSTER. m 


M®5. F. W. BODSTEIN, Late JULIA L. NORTHALL, continues to give In 
struction in Singing, at her residence, 200 Bleecker Street. Application can also be made 
at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs, Scharfenberg & Luis. septlO éms, 


GOOD BOOKS ON EUROPE AND THE BAST. 


1. JERMANN’S PICTURES OF 8ST. PETERSBURG. 12mo, cloth, # cents. 

“In a brief compass, a correct idea of Russian Life and Manners.’'—Springfield Republican, 

Il. WARBURTON’S CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 1I2mo, cloth, $1 2. 

** A brilliant and most instructive work.’’—Courter. 

Ill, EOTHAN ; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the Zast. 12mo, cloth, % cents. 

** Nothing so sparkling, so graphic, so truthful, has issued from the press in many « day.”’— 
Lendon Critic. 

IV. EUROPE PAST AND PRESENT: A comprehensive Manual of Eurepean History and 


om ep- 








Geography. By F. H. Ungewitter. 12mo, cloth, $2. 
‘* A treasure house of information accurately comprested.''—Churchman, 
V. PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE. Third edition. 2 vols. 12mo, with Mus 


trations, $2 50. 

‘* & rich and reliable mass of European Information ''—Philadelphia Courter. 

“* We know not of another travel book on Europe that is so amusing, interesting and instructive 
as this.’’—Boston Post, 

VI. VIEWS-A-FOOT ; Or, EUROPE SEEN WITH KNAPSACK AND STAFF. By 
Bayard Taylor. Fourteenth edition. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

** Among a hundred volumes already issned on the subject, it seems to us the best and liveliest."’ 
—Lindun Athenwum, 


VII. CALVERT’S SCENES AND THOUGHTS IN EUROPE. 12mo, cloth, $1 
G. P. PUTNAM & ©O., Publishers, 10 Park Place. 


GOUPIL & CO. 


Print Publishers and Artists’ Colourmen, 
No. %6 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Have recently published the following Line Engravings : 

1. THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS (Hemicyle de I'Beole des Beanx Arts), con- 
taining Portraits of more than 70 of the Great Masters in 33 Reulptare and Architecture. 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by Henrique! \/upont, after the great Fresco by De la Roche, 

ive of Plate 102 by M6 inches (without margin), printed on three sheets. Price, prints, 
$57 ® per set. This Plate, for which the engraver was awarded the first prize 4,000 france) at 
the Exhibition of the French Academy in 1s54, is also the only Plate Engraving for which a me 
da) was awarded by the New York Crystal Palace. 

2. FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Blanchard, after Ary Scheffer, Size 10 by 
16 inches. Price, plain prints, $7 50 

2. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. Engraved by Girardet, after the great 
nktional picture by Leutze. Bize 38 by 224, inches. Price, plain prints, $15; coloured in exqui- 
site style $25. . 

The usual discount to the trade. 

Messrs. G. & Co. eal) the attention of the trade, seminaries and teachers to thei: rich and varied 
assortment of Artists’ Materials. 

N.B.—Catalogues and Price Lists sent to any part of the United States or Canada. 


UP THE RIVER. 
Shelton. 1 vol, 12mo, with % elegant Kogravings from original 


UP THE RIVER. By F. W. 
designs. $125. Third Thourand. 

‘* A new and invaluatile vein ix opened by one who wields « honeydropping pen. His plietares 
of country life are genuine master pieces. he describes the familiar feet» of natural history whieh 
daily pass before his eyes with all the charming naivete of old White, of Selbourne . and slily in- 
troduces into his pleasant narrative @ roguich humour that ls quite irresistible. Cur praise of 
these letters is nat prompted by the fame of the author, for we had to adunire them before 
we discovered that they are from the pen of a writer whose originality ad vigour have already 
made him a favourite with the public.”"—/ iferary Critique in the New York Tritnme. 

** He makes rare picteres with « pen. hether he describes mn gate, @ a robin, « 
squirrel, a misty morning, a hen's-nest, or an ice storm, it is always just the thing is animale 
seem to me as true to nature as if nted by Landeeer, bie birds ax if done by Audubon, inani 
mate things as beer jugs and pipes in painting, by (etende, landscapes as beautiful #« if pet on 
canvas by Claude.’ '— Literary Correspondence of Knicker: backer. 

** It is full of the country ; trees wave and the sweet breath of the new mown hay is therein, 
with touches of pathos, and good-hearted feeling . while, through all, fo « hidden stream of melo 
dy, like a clear rill, roms the ever versina. gaeks facile style of one of the most captivating 
imagery writers of the day.”—N. V. Deily Times. 

“A casket of golden hearted thought» deftly arranged and daintily garnished with ornaments, 
as «imple as they are tasteful. ''~Kaicher backer 

* abounding “ith choice morsels of delicate wit, sly «table at the frivolities of society, and pa 
thetic appesls to the sentiments, the book is a literary feast, to all mankined.”’— Kowgh Notes. 
** There are few books in which the Englixh langnage is written with ench vaste and 

commend the book to all who ‘love the charms which natare to ber votary yields.”’ 


l Republican. 
ee Sust pubbliched by CHARLES SCRIBXER. 
No. 145 Kaman 1. 


.—UNITED STATES MAIL 

FOr Key BFE Srariip wil depart with te United Seaton 

oo Saturday, April Ist, at 12 o'clock, M., ber berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
No berth seenred amt! for 


f ‘ accommetetions ‘or « and comfort 
sires age geen 8g ne soeeusies EDWARD K COLLINS & CO. te Weil Boom. 
Punengere sno cognac’ to te 90 tuned @ , AM. 

The rteameb'p 4 LANTIC will weceeed the F.4CI FIC ond sail April lib, 1a. 


we cordial) 


—Spri 





STEAMEHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
Maile for Burope positively 
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THE LATES? AND BEST WORK ON RUSSIA. 


NOW KEADY. 

THE RUSSIAN SHORES OF THE BLACK BRA. ehh o Vo down the Volga anda 
Tour through the country ofthe Don Cossacks Ry Ehaoenen Otipbasa, eather of “ A Journey 
to Nepaal From the Sri London Revised and Enlarged Edition, Hime, cloth, two maps and 
eighteen Cote. 175 conta . 


Sux Hewepmep Cortes of this work are advertined by one Kag!ish Clrealating Library 


E rtvracts from Notices « 
The latest and best account 


( the Preas 


of the actua) ctate of KR eneta Lew. tom Ntumder of 


‘The book of « quick and honest obserwer Fall of delightfal entertainment i , - 
A witners worth listening to on matters whereon good evidence \e partic wlgrly dificult to ob 
tain ''— London ( weardian , 
** No work of similar character with the same lightness of execution bas conveved en equally 


clear idea of the vast empire composed of so many ¢lxproportionate parts "'— loeden (vite 

Mr, Oliphant has pot only travelled where few Devtpenn travellers bave been before bie 
bat he has wandered amid scenes of which everybody is anxious to hear lie cheer end rapid 
descriptions set objects before our eyee with unpretending vividness. and the notes be iets down 
are always worth attending to Lowton Leader 


ALSO, 
THE DIVINE CHARACTER VINDICATED. Heine « Review of De 
of Ages,’ by the Rev, Moses Hallow l2me, cloth, $1 
THE PORTICAL WORKS OF W. H.C, LHORMER, now fret collected, « 
steel. 2 vols, l2mo, cloth, $2 
MERRIWACK 


Bee ve 
7 


Or, Life at the Leow 
or, Life at a Trade Summerfield,’ Ac lime, cloth $1 

MELLICHAM?P A Legend of the Bantee. liy Wm. Gilmore Rimme New 

Fdition, with MMustrations by Darley, belng the Recond of the Uniform Bertes « . 
tionary Tales 12me, cloth, $! 
THE PARTISAN A Romance of the Revolotior 

vieed edition. With Tlieetrations by Darley. I2mo 
THE VEMASSER A Romance of South Car 

revise ledition, With Ilestrations by Darley 
SI¥VMS’ PORMA 


Gilmore Simm 


ly Day Kellogg Lee, author of The } 


Ry Wm. Olhmere Sin 
loth, €) 2. 

iy Wm. Gilmore 
cloth, $1 B. 
, and Contemp!s 
2%). 


lina é 
Lome, 
Poems, Deseriptive, Dramatic, Lewendar Wr 
With Portrait on steel. 2 wols, lame, cloth, 

THER WORKINOMAN’S WAY IN THE WORLD | being the Autobloeraphy of ‘oniner- 
man Printer. Hy Charles Manly Smith, author of '' Curiosities of Londen Life."’ bane, cloth, #1 

CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. By lime. Cloth Si @. 

THEOLOGICAL BSSAYS. By Frederick Dealeon Maurice, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn, Pre 
the second London edition, revived and enlarged. L2mo, cloth, $1 

V ABOONBELA(S A Romance of the New World. Hy Prank Cooper line, of 

MINNESOTA AND ITS RESOURCES. By J. Wesley Bond. Third Edition 
Plates. i2mo, $1 

SECOND SERIE oF cl 
West, Hy e Carey, auth 


ove 


James Kruee 


EFRNOOK 


Clovernook 


thy Re 


Hla 


ollections of our Neighbour bow 
Ar Ax tame, ob 
NKXT 


Or, Sketches of Trave 


MA \ 


WEE» 
A YEAR WITH THRE TURKS 
jons of the Sultan By Warrington W. Banythe 
Torkey. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents 
‘* Mr. Bmythe has had rare opportunities Few men have crossed end rec orsed . 
so many directions—and many are the efrors, the false reports, the mincerceptions ar t 
motive which are here corrected by an able and impartial witness Lemvelom Al 
J. 8, REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Naseae Ptreet, New 


in the Karepean and Vr 
ts a Coloured Eth mel : ap « 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY--APRIL. 
NOW READY. 
CONTENTS. 
ANTADAR, OR BNCHANTRD ISLbs 
fo 


THE ENC 
BORRENTO, 
CONNECTICUT GRORGICR 
SEUNSUCHT 
5. NOTER FROM MY KNAPRACK, Number I1l.—Names.—Soap Plant — to 
the Advance —Midnight Cry.—Milltary Engineering. —Owls,— Camp on the Nacces 
Perilous Passage—lrickly Pear—Vegetable Mousters—Onr Flag Terantale— Ret 
Race—The Kivu Grande—White Flag—The Presidio—Women and Children —Problem 
in Political Reonemy—WVilitary Faneral—Fording—WVesican Embace The Alcalde 
The Padre— New Camp—Trafie—Popolatio®— Administration of Justice Falee Alarm 
FIRESIDE TRAVELS 
. TILE GREAT PARIB CAPRE 
. A TORBR-UP FOR A HURBAND 

THE VISION OF HASHEESH 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

THE TWO ANGELA 

OF FITNESS IN ORATORY, 

OUR EXODUS FROM JERICHO 
iM. WITHOUT AND WITHIN 
is. A CHAT ABOUT PLANTS 
6. THE BIA BUCK 
17. A LETTER ON AN IMPORTANT ®URIEOT 
18. BHAKSPERARIAN NOTES ANT) QUERING 
9. EDITORIAL NOTES 
LITERATURE —Amertcan 


oes 
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mn 


" 
10. 
i 

12 


English, French, and German 


To Subscribers and the Trade. 
Seoonp Voirur The December number completed the Recond Volume of the Mace 
Two Dollars, in appropriate cloth bee ss 
The cloth cases or covers will be supplied at 


oe pr 
Orders for the Volume should be forwarded at once 
DM cents, The Piret Volume may aleo be had 
° Oo. FP. PUTHAM A&A O0., Publishers 
W Park Place 


BOOKS OF USEFUL INFORMATION. 
PUBLIBHED BY 
APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 448 BROADWAY. 


1. URE—DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES AND MINER. A new and mach 
enlar Edition of Dr. Ure's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines, Containing a clear 
ex tion of their principles and practice. Tllastrated with nearly 2000 Kagravings Complete 
in two large volumes counting over 2000 pages. I’rice $5 

This new edition is nearly a quarter of a century in advance of any previous one 

It contains one third more matter than the latest previous one 

The statistics, inventions and improvements are al) brought down te the present time 

The results of the London Exhi on the respeetive subjects of which the Dictionary treats 
are presented with great fullness and accurac 

The numerous errors in the typography of the London edition have been corrected tm this 


Il. LYBIL—A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY, Or, The Ancient Changes of 


the Karth and its Inbabitants, as Illustrated by Geologica! Monuments at hir ( barlee Lyell, 
M. A., F.R.8. Reprinted from the last London edition. Illustrated with 600 woodents 1 vol, 
Svo. Cloth, $1 75. 


Ill. LYELL—PRINOIPLES OF GROLOGY ; Or, the Modern Changes of the Barth and ite 
Inhabitants, considered as illustrative of Gee By Sir Charles Lyoll, M.A.. P.M. New 
and entirely revised edition. Illustrated with maps, plates, and woodcuts. | large vol. Sve 
both 2 

m nls Carles Lyell bas published tze great works on (Peology—the pom, end another en 
titled the ‘' Principles of Geology.'' Their ie very diferent,—the former relating to the mo 
naments of the aucient of the earth its inhabitants and the latter containing a view of 
the modern changes. Kach is complete in iteelf and independent, and the two trentiver have bet 
little in common 

* Pew men of the day have — scientific attainments, or a finer and more powerful onder 
sandiog. or a more philosophical method of investigation than this distinguished eeologiet, and 
his writings must oo ae a valne. Fis conclusions are all in accordance with 
the finer interpretations of revelation | — Newark Adtecrticrr. 

IV. APPLETON’R DICTIONARY OF MACHINES, MECHANIOS, ENGINE WORK, 
and Kngineering, designed for Men Belence, Practical Work Men, aud those Intended for 
the Engineering Profession, containing*over 4,000 Kngravings on Wood, Compete in two large 
vols., strongly bound, $12. 


or more we see of this publication the more are we convinced’ that it ls a work of ameur 
pas utility. With « complete copy of this publication, the humblest nechaule in our lend, tf 
ne ordinary lhig: , may become a Whitney, an Arkwright, or a Fulton,’ frre 





man's Journal, 

* This able work we have elready noticed as containing more that ie velualle to (he scientific 
man and practical mechanic, than can be found in any ore publication in the Foglol langange. ° 
— State Register 


VV. DOWNING—THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUBERS, ine oding Designs for 
Cottages, Farm Houres, Villas, with remarks on Interiors, Furniture, eed the tudes of 
Warming and Ventilating, with three hundred and twenty \iustrations, By A. J. Downing. 
1 vol. 


‘This book will effect more in the way of awaking a genuine and healthy state of ArehiHtecture 
even in the cheapest dwellings, then anything which has yet issued from the prere "AW. I. Cow 
rier & Enquirer 

VI. COOLRY.—TITE BOOK 0 
Practical Keceipts, Collaters Infor mation in the Arts, Manufactures, ; 4 


Medicine, Pharmacy, and D ¥, dasa 

the Manufacturer, Trad , Amateur, and Veads of Vemilies, 
Practical Chemist. I'lustrated with numerous Wood Kagravings 
Price $1 50 bound. 

* It is adapted to every clase of business. being a diepensatory for the chemist, * directory for 
the artisan, « guide for the merchant, and # rule for the household in most of the affairs of domer 
tie econamy."'—N. V. Commercial Ade, 

VIL. APPLETON'S MODERN ATLAS OF THE EARTH. With ap Alphabetical lodex 
of the Latitades and Longitades of 21,000 places. Thirty four beautifu ty Engraved end ¢ 
Maps, with Temperature Beales. Svo, size, bound in I one vol. royal Bvo, Price $3 00. 

* Nothing could be more beantifal than the style in which this exceedingly valuable work tx ex - 
ecuted. It is done in the very fret «tyle of art, and prepared with « cace and attention that insure 
the est poustble accuracy. An Atlas of this character, corrected wp to the present year, con 
veuians in size, and in every way admirably fitted for the stady, the library, or the school.room, 
we regard as { bie, We bexpenk for it the attention of our readers.’ —Churchman. 

VIII. ANDERSON —PRACTICAL MERCANTILE CORRERPONDENCE. A Collection 


¥ UREFUL KNOWLEDGE—A Cyclopedia of #x Thonsand 
Tredes , inebading 

vee Hele 
ity Arnold James Cooley, 
One vot. #vo. of 660 pages. — 








Modern Letters of Hustiness, with Notes Oritiea! * y, an Anatyties! Index, and 
4 Appendix, containing Pro Forma Invoices, Account Hille of lading, ond Bille of Ka 
change. Also, an Explanation of the German Chalo Kule, as applicable to the Calculation of 
Exchanges. Hy W. Anderson. 12mo, $1. 

“Tt lx net merely valoable as ¢ of commercial style, but an introdncing the reader and 
sindent, in the most familiar and oa all 


ligent manner, to the system eae 
it» branches, as carried on between this and other countries ; in fect, it le a book whieh be 
found In every count house and +chool, as the general mercantile information which Mt com 
monicates and familia cannot fall to render it interesting to al) classes of readers. '— Londen 
Framiner. 

1X. HOLCOMBE.—TVUE MERCHANT'A BOOK OF REFERENCE. or, Law of Debtor 
and Creditor in the United @tates and Canada. One vol. fvo., bound, 

"Inthe ovme of the profession and the whole mercantile community, we thank Wr Holcombe 
for bis new cont rivution to the stores of legal learning. I) \s joet the book thet ix mont needed 
and will be most neeful.’ 

ge Catalogner of D. A. & Uo's Publications farnished, on application, by Mail 


DUMAS’ NEW WORK—THB PORESTERE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 246 & 248 BROADWAY, 
PUBLIGCN THIS WREEK. 
ali d from the Author's original MBS 


A 





THE FORPRTERS : by Ab 


t 


Vurope. 
Yorms, Viesor I Ac., by whieh ks, from their gens, shall be iesned here o* early as 
+ —-4 The _- La ek oo ae on scholar 'o ehom the 
French and the English langnages are alike familiar, end with epprobation wf the original 
anthers. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Nos. 346 & 34% BROADWAY, 
(Removed from Ne. 200.) —Publinh this Week : 
THR 


NTS’ ITER ; A Berio Comic in five from Alexander 
PA ig oe by ‘ne dar of ie See” One vol. Fre, 





peper covers, % cents 
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THE ILLUSTRATED RECORD 


NOW COMPLETED. | 


6. PF. PUTNAM & CO., PUBLISH THIS DAY, } 
THE [LLUSTRATED RECORD OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. Moe Bio 
lew Reet Containing er 


ere 
this work 1 coptains ten pages of let 


cnet! 
Lt z ve the promised sumber —presented to sub 


part and 
ler , and eight pages of (liustrations, over and 


- * grat. 

Sabecribers to the Heord can be with cloth covers for binding the volume, aa follows 
lain covers WO conta, bevelled covers 75 cents , or subscribers can have their sets bound, by seud 
ng them to the publishers. Plain at 75 cents, bevelled $1 

IN A FEW DAYS WILL 88 FUSLIFHED. 

THE WORLD OF BOLENCK, ART AND INDUSTRY. Illustrated with over 0) drawings 

from the New York Paldtution. One id tio volume 

The entire cost of this euperh work exceeds forty thousand dollars. In addition to its profuse 

illustrations, It contaéns « series of valuabic 8 on subjects connected wil! Science and the 
Fine Arts, contributed by the Editors (Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., sad C. BR. Goodrich, Eeq.,) aad 
other emivent writers 

"It le an execetingty handsome work ''—London Atheneum 
The most mertiorioas work, ino strictly artistic sense ever undertaken here." —S-lentifc 

Amerwun 


DRAFTS.—£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 
CO., 83 South Street, New VYork.— 
Bownss. °& ht ey ha) IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
(Hyon, Mille & Co, », London. National Havk of Beotland. Glasgow. Lowman, Grin 
nell & Co, Liverpod. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in ireland. 
ae BOWMAN, GRINNELI. & €O 


gents af Swallow Tatl Lines of Liverpool and London 1’ acket ships 
. eats : @ South street, New York. 


Pe. REMITTANOQES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed. 
eTs0u» wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and Loudon, can do so by applying as 
above mart+—3m. 


MIT \ TO EN ND, SCOTLAND AN 
RE oy hao iy SLAP ASP Ne OF LIVEE 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, at any of the Ban 

Och fns 





aegutiable ks in the United Kingdom. 


For Bale by CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip and Water Sizcet, New York 





AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 
PRODUCK AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REPERENOE Ix LONDON. 
Messes. Give, Mute &Co., Bankers 
REFERENCES. 
Hos. dons params Kowinson, How, Perea MoGitt, 


Obiel Justice of U Canada, Toronto. President of the Bank of Montreal. 
Wiss i ieommmnor, Bog. A. Siurson, Bee... 

Com ‘al, Montreal Cashier of the Kank of Montreal. 
Gin Gronce Mrarson 


Messes. Gi.wovr & Co,, 
Gov. Hon, H=ason Bay Co., Montreal Merchants, Montreal 
dane 4. Messns, Lamesvnten Rovru & Co., Merchants. Montreal 





DELLUO’s BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excetient and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It ls in , and vents any derangement of the bow 
ola, a2 it does not sour on the stomach, as it ocours with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Vropered only end for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & ©0., Chemists. 
Al Broadway, and 20, 4th Avenue, cor. Mth Street. 
N. B. Jost recetved from Loudon, the genuine A. BARCLAY'S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
barn eight hours. sepl0—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF TURKEY RHUB 


N CASES OF INDIGERATION, and various Ills to which that compiaint gives rise, it ls an 
invalnable remedy, being at once palatable, sale and efficacious. 


nt's Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia bas become very 








stomach, heart burn aad co«ti veness, it bas invariabiy proved a medipine of great atility 
Prepared aod sold, wholesale and retall, by ’ JOHN A. TARRANT 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Draggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich 8t,, Cor, of Warren, Y. 
For sale by Roshton, Olark & Co, T. T. Green, Kugene Depay, John Milhau, Dullue & Co., 
on Broadway, aod by Clements & Hloodgood, Flushing, L. I 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCTRETY, 
No. % Cornhill, London 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING, 
PEMs INET! LUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low arate of pre 
minm wwntees safety to the Office 
Policies will herenlter be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his Ars pre 
miam, or at any future period, to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half of the annual pay 
ment mate— without any responsibility or guarantee personal or otherwise, nor will the policy (the 
only security) be required to be ledged with the society, as each loan will be endorsed thereon. 
The ammired can al any tine present Ais policy and demand of the Soctety an immedtate payment 
of ome half he «noua! premium patd (hereon, thul giving to each policy a known actual Cush 


T nt’s UdForvescent Seltzer Aperient.—!n all cases of irritation or acid 
tty of the Ps 





wplue 
Appiican.s n charged for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty 
Agencio are lished throughout the Colonies 


| 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON | 


J. Eliioteesn, A. OF. R SB Mlement Tabor, | John Mors, 
, 8. Symes Hugh Croft, j J. Leander Starr 
Joseph Thonpeun, A. 0, Barelay, | T. Uolley Urattaa 


Thomas Nicoll, | 
OOLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, FE. R. Fabre, Wm. Lana, Rev 
4 J. Flanagan, Theo. Hart, Henry Judah 


Jas. G. A. Creighton, J, Strachan, T. C. Kinnear, Hon 
8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor 


Uhactos Bennatt 


Moutrenl 


Halifax N.S 
P. ©, Hil, Agent 
woe } R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, B. Allison, Hen. J. H. Gray 
‘ W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent 
. i ff. W. Moyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. C 
Bt. Joha’s, Sewloundlaad J F. Bonnett, N. Stabb 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
TAMBG & M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Otice—Montreat. 
THE SQUITABLE PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
0) Wet Strand, London, and 17 Groat St. James, Montreal. 
Capital, £500,000 Sterling. 
"THE leading priwctplos of this Ofice are, Moderate and Rquitable Rates of Premiam for each 
class of risk — Annual Divisiowof profits. 
The Bquitable Fire Office will w &@ constant analysis of ite own experience from time to tiate, 
such rates of 'vomiumsa as the nature of the risk may justify. 
this view an annual inyestigation will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
omy, = Ofty por cent, of the nett exooss, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
bare in force for . 
SRDS 9 Supual Asswrance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of ihe Gompany toa return © profite 
Agencies are throughou 


- COURT OF DIRECTORS [IN LONDON, 


A. C, Banctay, Bag., Chairman 


OCuances Ceocert, Esq Fueperwx Monais, Bee | Bowunp 8. Sywes, Bag. | 
Hvew Crort, Rag. Onas. Taos. Sewann, Esq. } OLement Tasor, Ese 
Jounx Moss, hag Joun Saaw, Ks | Taosas Wast, Ese. 


Faaneus FF. Woopnovse, Esq. 
Watian H. Paesror, Bsq, Secretary 
AUDITORS 

! 


! 
Taowas Wiuastams, Raq. 


Benav Rye, Faq 


BANKERS 
Messas. Give, Muss & Co 


Messes. Canvas, luiree & Roses, Solicitors. 
COLONTAL LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


} Pullen, Virgil 


UNION BANE OF LONDON. 


RAPTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF BCOTLAND, forsale & 

LIVINGSTON, WELLS &£ €CO., 74 a a 
These drafts may be obtained by application et any of the offices of the Americana Express Oo. 
4 Co., and Harnden 4 Co's Philadelphia Express 





LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 

FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | 

No. 66 Wall Street, New York 

RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up thatof LIFE | 

INSURANOR® in its various Wranches, and invite the attention of the — to their propo 

sala for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad 

justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, wil! be found lower than those of other Com 

panies | whilst their large capital and reserved fund, together with the persona] responsibility of 

the shareholders, offer o guarantee of security unparalleled in this country. Pamphlets, contain 
ing Tables of Rates, and every information relating to the subject, may be had at the office 

The Company is willing to {naure to the extent of TWENTY FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


on aa per ee ya life. 

The auth: Capital of the Company « Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 
lions of Dollars. The Paid-ap Capital, and Sorplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. Of this, a «um, now amounting to nearly balf a million of dollars, 
and constantly increasing, is invested in this country. Al! losses will be paid bere. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 

Jauzs Baows, Esq. Chairman. 
Faancis Corrensrt, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
id ae 





Gaonce Bancrar, Esq. | Journ Gattiarp, Jr., ©. W. Fasen, Esa 

Moatiwex Lrviveston, Eeq. | Avex. Hamicron, Jr., Joseru Fow.sn, Ese. 

Ko. ¥. Sanpersos, Bag, Wits 8. Wermone. Esq | 

MEDICAL REFEREES. 

Acexanoee E. Hosack, M.D | Avetis L. Samps, M.D. 
Atraep Pai, Revident Secretary 


i 


BRITISH COMMBEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 183) 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus 


nae 8 COMPANY offers the following, among other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Law rates of insurance without profits 
Loans granted on policies 
Hall of promian may remain on loan 
No extra charges for crossing the Atlantic 
The security of a large capital 
California, Australia, and special risks takea 
Premiums can be taken quarterly 
Large bonuses on policies on the mutual scale 
NEW YORK REFEREES 
His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H. B. M. Conszl. 
Stephen Whitney, Faq. | Henry Grinnell, Esq. | 
James Gallatin, fea | Hon. Jadge Campbell. 
Samuel Wetmore, Esq i John Oryder, Esq. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 28 East Iéth St. 
GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United States. 








J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
Jobn H. Hicks, Eaq 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is « subject to which bat « smal! proportion of those chiefly 
requiring its protection give their careful attention. 

The parent—whatever station he may hold—upon whose present exertions a wife and children 
depand for their future maintenance, is the type of the Pp majority of those who may read this 
notice. He may be striving by y labour and watchful economy to accumulate sufficient means 
to render them in some degree independent, but what guarartee has he that the needful time will 
be given for the accomplishment of this purpose, that he shall even add the savings of another year 
to those of the present! Cannot most men recall some sad examples of the distress caused by the 
failure of such well-intended plans by premature death ! 

Life Aseurance is the only means by which the certain attainment of this object can be secured. 
By a aid and no other a man can secure for his family, immediately upon his death, the utmost 
emount of the savings of a lifetime, and at the yearly cost (during his own life or a term of years) 
of the sum he wishes to set aside. _ ‘ 

To spread this most admirable system amongst Canadians, to encourage its general adoption by 
the thousands to whom it would bring present peace of mind, and in the hour of death untold com- 
ort, was the purpose for which 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
was established ; its progress has been most satisfactory, upwardsof 1,100 Policies having been 
tasued in five years, assuring nearly £500,000, and although of comparatively recent tormation, its 
Directors have had the true gratification of witnessing the benefits towing from its establishment. 
Upwards of £3,000 has been paid upon fourteen claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 
it most, the widow and the children deprived of him upon whom they depended for their support. 

The officers have laboured to extend its usefulness, both by advertisements and the free distribu 
tion ef publications, as well as by the exercise of personal influence and example, but all are not 
met with at the happy moment when they might be disposed to listen to the friendly voice of 
warning, avd therefore it is hoped that tis notice may induce many who n it most to reflect 
apon their duty *' to those of their own house,’’ and lead them without further solicitation to se- 
cure ita valuable protection 

tn claiming for “ THE CANADA" a decided preference the Directors rely upon what they con- 
sider to be tndixputable grounds, vic : economy of expenditure and a high rate of interest, local man- 
agement and the investment of its acewmulating surplas in this Province, thus combining the chief 
reasons which rend «r one Life Office snperior,to another, with those which must speak home to al) 
who are interested in the prosperity of Canada, and inducing many to select this Office upon public 
grounds trre spective of personal advantage 

The two first reasons justify the Directors tn offering with perfect pradence rates of assurance 
materially more advantageous than those of any other office now represented in the Province. 

As an instance of the charges of management of offices having Branches in Canada, they notice 
that a British office of six years standing h: 3 cting in the whole a fewer number of Policies 
than the ‘* Canada’’ expénded, Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth year, ac 
knowledges the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded to with any desire to 
tojure these or other trans colonial Companies, but solely to corroborate the assertion that the ex 
penses of *‘ The Canada’’ are low, beyond any comparison with the best managed offices. 

It must also be a matter for serious thought that the whole Colonia! business now transacted with 
British or American offices could be effected through ** The Canada” at the saving to the assured 
of all the heavy charges of management thereon, as the additional interest upon the accumulated 
monies (now drawn from the Province) would more than counterbalance the slight increase of ex- 
pense such an increase of business would cause to ‘‘ The Canada 

Residents in any portion of the British Provinces or the Northern States of the Union, can effect 
essurances by correspondence with the undersigned, or by application to the nearest local Agent. 

Annuities and endowments are granted, Life Interests and Reversions purchased, and Monies 
ceived in Deposit or for accumulation at from 5 to 6 per cent interest. 

Por further information, Prospectuses, Reports, or Tables of Rates. apply by mail to 

THOS. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
38 King St., Hamilton, C. W. 

















NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 

and Southampton, for the year 1853. on me following days : 





NEW YORK. HAVRE. 
Franklin . os. 1854. April..... 8 Franklin a ese eae May.. ...10 
New Steamer ‘ New Steamer........ ee | 
Frankin..... . Franklin. . c0.ctecs Gabon © 
New Steamer......... New Steamer... ..... August.... 2 
Franklin » 3 Pranklin........... August... .90 
Ne # Steamer jahee 8 August... ..26 New Steame Sept...... b+ 
Franklin Se Sept......03 NL dc Net vee Oct. BS 
New Steamer | New Steamer, ........ Nav........22 
Franklin... .. i vee DOU. cee Franklin,........... Dec........0 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
passed, either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
wers are of the most approved kind 
Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proeeeding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre; first class,......... $120 
“ “ “ “ “ “ “ ** second class,....... 70 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, first class,......... f.800 

a “ “ “ + “ second alass..... ... £.500 


No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office 


For freight or passage apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, Havre. 
OROSKEY & CO.. Agents, Southampton 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & Co., Agents, Paris 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP CO. 


| patted pe IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIiA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li 
verpool and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as fellows 











Wm. Lunn, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 

Montrem.... .. «eens W. Morris, Benj. Holmes, J. G. MeKenae, E. R. Fabre, A. 
J. Galt, Theodore liart 

J. Teemain, Hon. 8 Conard, T. CO. Kinnear, WH. yor, J. 

Halifax, "8 Strachan 
P. C. Bill, Agens. 

R. FP. Hasen, W. Wright, Moa. J. H. Gray, W. Jacek, J. V 

@. Jobn, NB |... [| See 


W. J. Starr, Agent 
. ¢ J.J. Griewe, Hon |. O'Brien, J, Kent, BR. Prouse, W. M 
Bt. John's, Newtoundtand, 2 Barnes. 
BE. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
. 4 Hoa. T. H. Haviland, F Lonrworth, R. Hatchinson, Hon. 
Gharlottsiown, P & Inland i Oharles Henley, Thomas Dawson 
L. Wo Gall, Agent 
PREDPHRLOCK RK. STARR, (General Agent for iritish North American Colonics 
D. D. MACK ENZIB, Accowntant and Oashier. 
Office—Montranai 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCISTY 
OF LONDON 
GPATRAL AGENUY AT N Tl WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Oapital, £500,000 steriing, or $3,500,000. 

Empowers ty Act of Parliament, 24 \" Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

A Savine Bana ros tac Wroow avyp ras Oaruan.” 
» hociety having deposited a 

Guarantee Fand of $100,000. 

Im United Stale Sooke aad New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK tm accordance with the State Law, will receive proposals for Insurance on 
Lives at their Gonorgl Ageney, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at ‘Deir different A Leacies 
throaghoct the Stats 

Persons going  CALIPORNTA and to AUSTRALIA inrared’at & moderate extra premiam, 

The Lees! Board of Directors moet every Wowdnesiay for wanssction of current business 

Medical Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o'clock, P. M 

Pampbiets sdting forth the advantages of this Company onn de had at the offices, Ne Wail 


his Life Aww wu 


LOOAL POARD OF DIRECTORS, FEW TORK. 


Jemn loorman, ! ©. BP. Babicht, 

Jotm J. Vatmes, F. ©. Tecker, 

John G@. Holbroake, A. G, Seout, 

pate Parish, | Aenea Game, dr . 

Paul Npotlord. Lobert J illea, 

Heary Lediam, Caleb Barstow 
BARK EES 

The Mo hen’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manofacturers’ Bank, New York 

sOLeTTOR 


ROBERT J. DILLON 
BEDICAL EXAMINERS? 
pe. 8. &. ERENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
O. B. HABIONT, General Agent, 


CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. Robert Leiteh. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, (new ship). 

fPROW PRILADELPSIA, | FROM LIVERPOOL. 
| City of Manchester.;. Tuesday, Feb. 28, 1804. | City of Manchester, .Wednesday, Feb. 1, 1854. 
| City of Glasgow . Saturday, Mar, 25, * City of Glasgow... . Wednesday, Mar. 1.“ 
| City of Manchester Saturday, April is, “* | City of Manchester. Wednesday, Mar 20 “ 
| Clty of Glaswow..... Saturday, May 13, | City of Glasgow. .., Wednesday, Ap’! Te 
| Olty of Manchester... Saturday, June 3, * City of Manchester. . Wednesday, May 10, “ 
| City of Philadelphia... About ‘ave 17, “ City of Philadelphia, About "" May s, ( 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 


FROM PRULADELPHIA FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Saloon after Staterooms ...%.. .....+...986 | Saloon after Staterooms ... » ...... 21 guiness 
midship .. Ceens case sceheen eg midship ae sap te ene « te 
forward 000 tsceseseeu ae .. forward es Seevcesceceae 


Including Steward’s fees, 
THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS 
A limited number of third class passengers will be taken at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 
Liverpool—feund with provisions. 
Certificates of passace will be tssued here to parties who are derirons of bringing out their friend 





ll be carried or each ship 
‘ and and Ireland 
Por freight or presage apply t SAMUEL SMITH, Acent 








The ATLANTIC .........+.+ 

The PACIFIC ...... “ 

The ARCTIC......... 

TD BARN oe o 00 00s bo ceeds 00 cee 00 ere ese se coceses 

BED BIO RE 6 000 00 co cso ccececcesses cccceceve -- Capt. 
These ships having been bailt by contract expressly for Government care 
taken in their construction, a# also in their engines, to ensure strength ead fro} 4 
commodations “for Lh 

9%. Exch 








are d for eleg and comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, in frst cabin, $120; in second do. 
sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £2). 
Aa cupertensed gungeen attached to each ship. 
No berths can bé secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
FROm WEW rom. FROM LIVERPOOL. 












- January... LL, Mig 
January... . 2%, 

F coed « 

4 — be » 

-Mareh......8, * 

- Mareh . + ae 

e- beer 

May......., * 

May.......3, @ 

June.......M * 

June.......8, * 

r* ewe ~ 

| * 4 

| fF 

i, > 

ie “ 





ks 


ieee 
For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’'D K. COLLINS & ©0., No. % Wall street, New York. 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO., 18 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., % Rue Notre des Victoires, Paris. 

GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships wil! not be accountable for gold, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry 
Susune metals, eles bills of lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof exposed 

er 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage .............+....-$120| Second Cabin Passage......... 

FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ...............-..-$100 | Second Cabin Passage.................. 

B@ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 








by -=— Captains. 
DEI s coccceccccectnsecs cn upxrins. | America,....... 


Persia, so ee cos vc oe coos. Capt, RERIE. | eeROnRRIREER yh —— 
ES Gag th060 00 000 ev dond Capt. E. G. Camada,.. .. 26.66 sce ceeceee «+» Opt. StOmm, 
Ee skw toes vise . +». Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,..........0++ 02-005. Opt, Lane 
penene vennel carry © clans White Hight at thelr ena Renpngpere on ctacbeaed hewn oe pase 
iw. 
From 

BE, csackta ah 6 646 bs 6000 40060 Wednesday.............-April Sth 184, 
DED och 2c 600 ¢ 64RD ha 02 0s 2em0net Wednesday............... April 12th * 


NS aboe nce coe cas 


Ap’ 
Wednesday... .......+....April 19th “ 
America. ... coos 


hate fl. Wednesday... .... 










Pee Wednesday. .. May we 
PP okocceccctdecad - ; . Wednesday. seoeee-May 0th “ 
Africa. seveececeesNew York... ........Wednesday,... ose ay With * 
Canada... eps ¢a02cbeeso0ree Wednesday... 20... s ees May Mh * 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thereof 
E, CUNARD. 

4 Bowling Green. 
NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 

UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON..........Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,........ @veeses Capt. E. Hligggins, 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 

Propose Dates OF SArLingG—l8i4, 


- ‘ 
or freight or passage, apply to 



















rom New York. From Bremen, 
Washington. ... -o meaturday, Jam. 3B... cc cee Feb. (24 
Hermann.......... .. Saturday, Feb. 25.........3 arch 2% 
Washington .... -.»- Saturday, March 25..... ++..-April 2) 
EEE. 66.0.60.00 0 0040 606nge ES AEE Eb bbe 00.4 cee May 19 
Washington. ..........+......Saturday, May 20... 16 
Hermann, ........+.++.+0++. Saturday, June 17....... 4 
Washington ......... .-- Saturday, July 15, Nl 
EPS Ee .. Saturday, Aug. 12, 8 
Washington. . . . Saturday, Sept. 9. 6 
ln 6 6< ts 64.0 tp 09600 Saturday, Oct. 7, 8 
Washington . .. Saturday, Nov. 4. 1 
ES de> chistes cide 00 24cns Ge. Eb anon e 29 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
Washington Wednesday, March 1| Washington... ... Wednesday, Aug. 16 
Hermann. .. Wednesday, March 29| Hermann ,....... Wednesday, Sept. 13 
Washington . Wednesday, April 26, Washington... .., Wednesday, Oct. Wi 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, May 24| Hermann......., Wednesday, Mev. 
Washington... Wednesday, June 21 | Washington... ... Wednesday, Dee. 6 
Hermann ........ Wednesday, July 19] Hermann ......,. Wednesday, Jan. 3 


Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding te Lea- 
don and Havre the advantages over any other route in the economy both of time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120; fires 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 

All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post Office. 

No Bills of Lading will be signed on the day of sailing. 

An experenced surgeon is atiached to each steamer. 


For freight or passage apply to 
©. H. SAND, 26 South st., New York. ‘ 
C. A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
WM. ISELIN, Havre. 


FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “ CURLEW,’’ W. Sampson, Commander.—Thie 
fine new Steamship will sail for the above Islands on 
OE gs t9r0.0.53. 090% 00 605 April 7, 1854. | Monday........ osseeeees May 8th, 1854. 


The CURLE W has just been built on the Clyde expressly for the service between New York 
= St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has been taken to give her good ve- 
ation. 


Jan. 22—1 year. 





Passage Money to Bermuda. ....... 2.1.00. 000000005 00 
Do. _" Stee. BE 
For Freight or Passag®, apply to 
EK. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York, 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Intended hereafter to sail from New York and London on Thursday of every week throughost 


as ys 
¢ following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers, are 
tended hereafter to sai | ~ J 





| from New York and from London on the following Thursdays throaghout 
the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passengers as coat vis : 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
e New York. London. 
Southampton, Tinker, § Jan. 12, May 4,2March 2, June 22, October 12, 
Aug. 24 Dec. 4, 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, § Jan. Mey 18,2March16 July 6, October 26, 


. 
June 1,2March30, July 2, Nov. 4%, 
June 15,2 April 13, Aug. 3, Nov. 23, 


Sep. 7, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, 4 Feb. 9, 
Sept. 21, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold § Feb. 23, 
Ort. 


5, 

Amer. Eagle, Moore, March % June 29,)Jan. 5, April 27, Avg. Wf, 
Devonshire, Hovey, 5 Mareb 2, July 13, Jan. 13, May li, Aeg. St 
Nov. 2. Dec. 21, 

Northumberland, Lord, Apeil 6, July 27,2Feb. 2, May 2%, Sept. M4, 

ov. 16, 
Victoria, Champion, April » Aug. 10,?Fed. 16 June 8 Sep. % 
ov. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navizefors 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
— ote 4 cabin P is now yd $75, otras, for each adult, 
liquors. Neither the cap nor owners of these ets will be ——_ for letters, 
ot packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
JOHN GRISWOLD, r 
RE. FE. MORGAN, and ‘$70 Soath street, N. ¥ 
ALEX’R WILEY, § 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


PAOKETS FOR HAVRE. 


GEcOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York om te 
Ist of each month, as follows -— 








42 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW WORK AND GLASGOW, 
VAR GLASGOW AND NEW TORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and powerful Steam 
2 Ton 








Ste ward's (pe ined: ] 
Third (axs'—A lifted romber of third-ciass passengers wilt be taken supplied wit - 
sions of gooe ausiity, properly cooked, et TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. ” —? 
Carries a surreon ‘or freight or passage apply to ° 
J. MeSYMON, 
New York City Bills or Gold onty recelwed for Passares. eer & E 
Intendins 


PReseTQCeT® are requester! to be attention to ts of a 
en wah the'hacen par reports of the Ships being full, but & 





« s “«T,ASGOW.** io ns, and 4%) boree power, Rox > a, © i 
. ; . A 1 Fy OBERT Uratc, Commander, | 
“NEW YORK,”* 2 1 norse-power, are appointed to sail as under, vis _ 
FrRo™ SEW a N Bi ” 
¥ YOu FROM GLASGOW 
Wednesday, 1 { May, ai i2 o'clock, poom.| Tneeday.... .. 2.2... 6000. Ith April 
Wednesaay, Dd of June . i; the . ° lst June 
Pasmaige Money—First Cabin (Saloon State Rooms) .......... ......880 
D (Midship do). ... corecesdecee OG 
Se d & eb ote . 2 














New York. Havre. 
= Mat January .... 2... -...00,ceece--( 16th Fobrumy. 
| st. pExts, re Vinten iB ee 
| Follansbee, maste ? ist September .. |_| 1&h October. 
’ » lst February... .. seeeceee seceeees§ 16th March. 
| §T.NICHOLAS, bf RRR ede och ep egtinn jah Duly. 
| pragecm, mass ¢ ist October... .. ..-¢ tb N 
MERCURY, Now (ipper.) ) = i ? fe ° po = 
Conn, master ? ist November... “"? 16th December. 
- - et ME 4 oh see canbe 6 leth May. 
WILLIAM TELL, - osees 
Willard, mkster. ; 4 Dee ke den! ae i$ oo —— 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al) requisite articles for the com: 
fort and convenience of passengers, and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The pris 
of is $100, withoct wines of liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any but those erasy 
tneurred. BOYD & BINCKEN, 
161 A 
——_—__— —= — 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
OF FICE, No. 10, PARK PLACF, 











